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Slave—Missionary 
—Heathen—and Christian 








Matea Kasmali, once a slave, came under the care of our missionaries. He 
became an evangelist and faithfully took care of the Mission property at 
Sikonge, East Central Africa, afterwards serving at the Mazinge out-station, 
where he continued to live when too old to work. 


On his wife’s death he was so cast down and tempted that he returned to his 
heathen practices. He became ill himself, tried several medicine men, then 
joined the ‘ vaswezi’ with their black magic and devil worship. 


But he was not lost. “~, he was going to die, Matea sent for the missionary 
and, full of forgiveness, died a few days later, knowing that his prayers were 
answered, and thanking Jesus for having died for him. 


For over 200 years our missionaries have been saving souls. Will you “an them? 
Send your gifts to 
DORIS E. HUGHES, Secretary 
32 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS: 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World | 
Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries to | 
co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches’. Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in | 
the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 4 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study in | 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India, | 
Latin America, Maslim countries and Philippines. Through the affiliated Schools | 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, the 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social Service, 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, | 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental 








Year-book sent apon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Coan., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD. M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President 
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' ee A-« bart progress 


Increasing evidence from endemic regions indicates that ‘Daraprim’ can play a major 


part in eradicating malaria. This new drug has proved an excellent suppressant in a 
dosage of one product once a week; when administered under supervision to an 
entire community it has been shown capable of breaking the malarial cycle. ‘Daraprim’ 
is tasteless and well tolerated ; it causes no discoloration of the skin. It is supplied as 
@mpressed products of 25 mgm., in packs of 6, 30, 250 and 1000. 


‘DARAPRIM’ 


PYRIMETHAMINE 


Issued in the French Union and in Tunisia end Morocco zs ‘ Malocide’ brand Pyrimethamine 


P—~ BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) LONDON 
| / ide Associated Houses : 


New York - Montreal - Sydney - Cape Town - Bombay - Buenos Aires - Cairo - Dublin - Auckland 





Products 
THE THACKRAY WORKSHOPS 
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HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India and Paki- 
stan, is a research and training centre for 
Christian workers among Muslims. The 
mediumsof instruction are Urdu and Eng- 
lish. Facilities are provided for the study 
of Persian, Musalmani Bengali, Musal- 
mani Gujerati, Musalmani Malayalam 
and Musalmani Tamil, in addition to 
Arabic and Urdu. 


Summer Extension Courses in 1955 have 
been given in Northern, Southern and 
Western India, W. Pakistan and E 
Pakistan. 

Winter courses of study in Aligarh will 
also cover Arabic Grammar, the use of 
theological terms, Islamic theology and 
practice. 

Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges. 


Address Principal— 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALiaarH U.P., INDIA. 














ARE YOU INTERESTED 
in the 


MEDICAL 
MISSIONARY 
WORK 


of the Church 
throughout the world? 
You can keep yourelf informed 
by reading 


“CONQUEST BY HEALING’ 


2s. 6d. per annum 
including postage 
oo 


Published quarterly by 


The Medical Missionary Associati 


31 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1 
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‘Antepar’ brand Elixir, already established as the anthelmintic of choice for 
oxyuriasis, now gives promise of being the solution to the ascariasis problem. 
Trials carried out by Wellcome Foundation workers in East Africa have established 
that a single dose of ‘ Antepar’ Elixir (} fl. oz. for infants and ? fl. oz. for children 
and adults) will expel the entire roundworm content of the host gut, within 24 
hours, in more than 90 per cent of the cases treated. A particular advantage of 
D |‘Antepar’ is its safety in use ; no toxicity or side-effects were observed in any one 
of over 300 cases which included children. It has been demonstrated that the drug 
has a paralysing effect on the ascarids, thus giving it a further advantage over 
irritant anthelmintics which may stimulate violent activity with possibly dangerous 
results. 





‘ANTEPAR’ ELIXIR FOR MASS TREATMENT 

The convenient administration of such a palatable liquid preparation, its safety, 

the lack of need for supplementary measures—no fasting or purging is necessary— 

ned jand the very high cure rate immediately suggest ‘ Antepar’ Elixir as the “ ideal 
ascarifuge ” for the economical mass treatment of communities ; its pleasant taste 

,jmakes it particularly suitable for children. 
NG ‘Antepar’ Elixir is marketed in bottles of 1 fl. 0z., 4 fl. oz. and 20 fl. oz. Quantity 
tes for bulk supplies are available for government authorities on application. 
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BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (THE weELLC. ME FOUNDATION LTD.) LONDON 


ATED HOUSES: 
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The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society 


offers almost unlimited scope for 


PIONEER WORK 


among women and children in areas 
where very little christian work has 
hitherto been undertaken. 


YOUNG CHRISTIAN WOMEN 


Doctors, Nurses, Teachers and Evan- 
gelists in answer to the call of God 
can find opportunities for such pioneer 
work in the Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon: the Church of 
South India, and in the Diocese of 
Singapore, among the Chinese people 
of Malaya. 


Please write for further information to : 


C.E.Z.M.S. 
Cromwell House, 104 Highgate Hill, London, N.6 





IT IS A MISSION 
* 


The need for Christian literature of all 
kinds was never more insistent than 
today. An urgent and tremendous task 
awaits an army of literary crusaders 
for Christ. The School of Religious 
Journalism is not a business only, it 
is a Mission. It aims at training 
literary evangelists and teachers for the 
Christian Church. Nearly all the well- 
known religious newspapers and maga- 
zines now feature articles, stories, 
poems, etc., written by past and present 
students of the S.R.J. 


* 


NOW is YOUR chance to become a 
missionary. 


Write for Prospectus (24d.) 


THE SCHOOL OF 
RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM 
35 CECIL ROAD, LANCING, SUSSEX 
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THE BIBLE CHURCHMEN’S 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


‘*Brethren, pray for us, that the Word 
of the Lord may have free course.”’ 


. INDIA 
» BURMA 
. KENYA 
. UGANDA 
» TANGANYIKA 
» ETHIOPIA 
. FRENCH MOROCCO 


*‘They overcame . . . by the Blood of 
the Lamb, and by the Word of their 
testimony.” 


49 ROMNEY STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 

















Within the ecumenical fellowship 
of the Selly Oak Colleges 


is 
KINGSMEAD 


the Women’s Missionary Training 
College of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. 

Places also offered for intending 
women missionaries or missionaries 
on furlough from other societies. 
Accommodation for a few married 
couples. 

Wives and fiancées of business men 
going abroad also welcomed. 


The total academic resources of the 
Selly Oak Colleges are available. 


For further information apply to— 
THE WARDEN, 
KINGSMEAD, SELLY Oak, 
BIRMINGHAM, 29. 
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, 3 simple workbooks * for teaching 

sk English to Africans... 

‘it * ENGLISH FOR AFRICANS 

he by 

ll- Ronald Ridout 

ga and 

7 J. S. Ogunlesi 
BOOK ONE 32 pages 1s. 6d. 

a BOOK TWO 32 pages 1s. 6d. 
BOOK THREE 32 pages 1s. 6d. 











[BNgusH for Africans is written by Ronald Ridout and J. S. Ogunlesi, Western 

Region Adult Education Officer for Nigeria. The three books in the series are 
AS for adults who have learned to read and write a little in their own language. 
No previous knowledge of English is necessary. The books are so arranged that 
EX || the learner can use them without the help of an instructor, and be sure of making 
progress on his own. But, of course, he will be able to use them even more 
successfully with the help of an instructor to guide and correct him. 


In the first book, especially, everything is made self-explanatory. With the help 
ip ||of pictures and many repetitions, the learner will be able to find out for himself the 
meaning of the sentences he has to read. Then, when he comes to the written work 
on the right-hand page, he will find that he has already met and understood the 
sentences that he has to write. He will find, in fact, that he can do the written work, 
and do it correctly. By doing it he will, of course, be learning to write English 
correctly. He will get into the habit of writing correct English. All three books 
have a great many black-and-white drawings by African artists. Fill in the coupon 

ng j{and send for copies. 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST NOW 





ing I 





ed 0: GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
, 7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


en ase send me a copy of English for Africans Book One —— Meek Two... 
ds ok Three (Tick what is wanted). 1 enclose a British Postal Order for 
r Please add 2d. postage for each book. 
>— Wame... 
Wddress 
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COMMUNION SERVICE 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP TRAYS AND ACCESSORIES 


Please write for free illustrated List and Literature 
(Dept. 37) 
TOWNSHENDS LIMITED, ERNEST STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, 1 














SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


In the useful ‘Catalogue of Wall 
Charts’ issued recently by the Educa- 
tional Foundation of Visual Aids, no 
less than 545 out of 1012 charts and 
wall pictures listed under ‘ Scripture’ 
are from the Shaw Picture Company’s 
collection. 


This is in addition to about 80 Shaw 
pictures listed in other sections in- 
cluding ‘Child Life in Other Lands’ 
and the ‘ Home Life’ series. 


These significant facts are worth in- 
vestigating. 


Send for particulars of this notable 
collection of pictures and our range 
of excellent large scale maps. 


104-5 NEWGATE ST., LONDON, E.C.1 





THE LUDGATE BOOKS 


A series designed to meet the needs of Sunday 
School teachers, Youth Leaders and young people 
themselves, at the popular price of 3s. each 

THE CHURCH AND ITS 
CHILDREN 
by W. J. DOIDGE, B.A., B.D. 
This outlines a policy that works a means 
of bringing children to recognise the chall- 
enge of Christ and take their place in the 
family of the church. 
GROWING UP IN THE CHURCH 
by BRYAN H. REED, B.D. 
A challenge to the church on its essential 
responsibilities towards children and youth. 
STAYING THE COURSE 
by ERIC G. FROST, B.A., B.D. 
A book for young people at the beginning 
of the Christian way. Equally helpful for 
private reading or group study. 
FOR CHRISTIAN BEGINNERS 
by LEONARD P. BARNETT, B.D. 


This book has been planned on simple 
lines for those who have just entered into a 
Christian experience. It deals with such 
matters as choosing, reading, praying, 
witnessing, giving, etc. It is practical and 
direct. 


Send for your copies now : 


The Methodist Youth Department 


Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C.4 


























UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


William Muir Institute 


Tuition is provided in the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish and Urdu languages 
and literatures (including certain colloquials), and also in Islamic History and 
other a ts of Islamic culture. A one-year course (which may be divided 
to suit the needs of missionaries on furlough) leads to a Diploma in Islamic 
Studies. Students may work for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 
of Divinity (New College). 
For further information apply to: 
REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT, Ph.D. 

Reader in Arabic, William Muir Institute, The University, Edinburgh, 8 
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The Protestant Tradition 
J. S. WHALE 


The author of Christian Doctrine (‘a first-rate example 
of the kind of Christian teaching which educated people 
need’ according to the Church Times) here presents a 
new interpretation of early protestantism as seen in 
Luther, Calvin and the Sectarians, and against this 
background provides a searching treatment of such 
modern religious issues as tolerance and intolerance, 
the conflict between Church and State, and Church 
unity. 21s. net 


Cambridge Bibles 


The first Cambridge Bible was printed in 1591 and the 
first Cambridge edition of the Authorized Version in 
1629. To-day there are Cambridge Bibles for every 
purpose, at prices to suit every pocket, all printed and 
bound with the skill and care proper to a press with 
four centuries of history behind it and to the oldest 
Bible-printing house in the world. Ask to see Cambridge 
Bibles at your bookshop. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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AFRICAN WOMEN 


The first and only periodical dealing with 
the progress of women in tropical areas 


The journal is published twice a year, in June and December 


Subscriptions should be sent to : 


The Secretary 


Department of Education in Tropical Areas 


University of London Institute of Education 


Malet Street, London, W.C.1 


Four issues : 3s. 6d. 


Single copy: 1s. 
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MAN AND HIS NEEDS 


by JOHN LAWSON 


To-day, in an age of disillusionment, everyone is seeking a ‘ way out’ for the human race other 
than those offered by the materialistic creeds of our day. Mr. Lawson has such a solution 
to offer. This book is the Christian answer to the problems which face mankind to-day. 


MONEY 


Christian Focus No. 8 
by EDWARD ROGERS 


In an arresting manner Mr. Rogers brings 
home to the reader the dangers inherent 
in the enormous commercial machine which 
is based on money: the distortion of 
personal values and the wider national 
issues which it influences to such a large 
extent. 

ls. net; post free 1s. 14d. 


5s. net; post free 5s. 3d. 


LITERACY 


Christian Focus No. 9 
by RUTH URE WARREN 


This short pamphlet contains a great deal 
of valuable information about a problem 
which is often too little considered. There 
is a copy of one of the Laubach charts, and 
a most useful map shows the distribu- 
tion of the world’s illiterate population. 


1s. 3d. net; post free 1s. 4}d. 





EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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THE BAPTISTS OF THE 
WORLD AND THEIR 
OVERSEAS MISSIONS 


ERNEST A. PAYNE, M.A., D.D. 
1s. 6d. (by post 1s. 8d.) 


In this brief survey of the mission- 
ary efforts of the Baptist com- 
munity as a whole, Dr. Payne 
presents a bird’s-eye view of the 
wide field of their endeavours. 





He has much of interest to say | 
concerning the development of | 
Baptist missionary activity in 
many parts of the world. 


THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS LTD. 
6 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 














Already nearly 4,000 LIBRARIES 
SEMINARIES 

MINISTERS 

and STUDENTS 


both in Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
have found James Thin’s Mail Order 
Service the best source of 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


May we send you free of charge 
a copy of our new Catalogue ? 


rm 


JAMES THIN 


Bookseller and Publisher to the University 
53-9 SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH, 1 
SCOTLAND 








PRIORITY NUMBER ONE 


in Israel to-day is the provision 
of first-class Christian Secondary 
Education. This will eventually 
have to be given in Hebrew, but 
we can still look forward to some 
eight to ten years during which 
English will be used as at present. 


The urgent need is for qualified 
consecrated teachers now. 
There is a similar need for English- 


speaking teachers at the English 
Mission College, Cairo. Fuller de- 
tails gladly given on application to : 


CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS 


16 Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 


























BIBLE TRAINING INSTITUTE 
GLASGOW 


Principal : 
Rev. Andrew MacBeath, M.A., B.D. 


re B.T.L wm sep vou 
TO 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE 


v 


RESIDENT COURSES 
Each Student has a Private Bedroom/Study 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
A 


Write NOW for Prospectus to : 
SECRETARY 
64 Bothwell St., Glasgow, C.2 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS | 


INTERNATIONAL INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
FOUNDED 1874 


CO-OPERATING 
with 49 non-Roman Societies and Churches in the treatment and 
spiritual care of sufferers from leprosy and their children. 

AT WORK 

in 24 different countries, and having Auxiliaries in Great Britain and 
Ireland, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, Switzerland, 
Denmark and Hong Kong. 

MAINTAINING 
30 Leprosy Homes and Hospitals in India, Burma and Hong Kong. 


PURSUING 


unwearied research into improved methods of treatment of the disease, 
and the rehabilitation, physical, mental and spiritual, of arrested cases 


IN THE NAME OF THE LORD JESUS CHRIST 
THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


Chairman of Council: BERNARD C.STUDD General Secretary: A. DONALD MILLER 
Head Office: 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 



































Evanston Publications 
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Has trained and is training Medical 
Missionaries for all Denominations 
in 112 it has sent to the field 350 
fully trained men and women. 
There are 68 on active service at the present 
time. 
This year there will be 11 young men and 
women in training. 


It provides Bursaries to assist students in 
their Medical Training. 
It has a Hospital in Nazareth and another 
Damascus. 
depends largely on Legacies, Gifts and 
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New Epworth Books 





CAPTIVES TO FREEDOM 
By DOUGLAS W. THOMPSON 


This vivid and moving book has been written 
by an army padre who was captured at Tobruk, 
and lived in P.O.W. camps in Italy and 
Germany. He tells of the capture and of the 
succeeding life in camp from a point of view 
that makes the story quite unique. It is full 
of humour and heroism, fear and courage, 
falsehood and friendship, ingenuity, determina- 
tion, shame, and great nobility, and it is told 
with the convincing clarity of truth. 
10s. 6d. net 


WAGON ON FIRE 
By WILLIAM. ILLSLEY 


This is the story of an African caught up in 
the maelstrom of political and racial tensions 
in South Africa, and of his reactions to the 
colour prejudices and to Christian civilisation. 
The book is crowded with movement and 
incident. 

9s. 6d. net 
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CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


The Bible Society, the Churches and the Missionary Societies 
belong together. In the great programme of translation and 
revision of the Scriptures at present in hand, missionaries of 
different denominations and different nationalities are co-opera- 
ting with the Society in almost all parts of the world. The 
number of existing revisions used by the various British 
Missionary Societies is approximately : 


Anglican... = Pe = ‘a - 202 
Methodist .. a oe - i's es 144 
Presbyterian baa ; a - Pr 155 
Baptist Be “fs te om = oa 120 
L.M.S. as - si A - ve 70 
Brethren .. ate wd ins 3 ae 110 


The Society appeals to you for additional interest and support 
in its attempt to hurry on the work of translation and increase 
the distribution of the Scriptures so that the younger Churches 
may not lack access to the Word of Life. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 











Herald Badges 


With the advent of our new process for producing badges and crests, every team and 
club can now afford to complete its turn-out in a dignified and attractive manner. 
The Herald Badges are not embroidered. They are printed direct on to white drill 
(7” x6”) for attachment—as a pocket if desired—to vests, shirts, jerseys, etc. Our art 
department will gladly furnish a finished design based upon your rough sketch and 
written instructions. This service is provided without obligation. A recent letter— 
from Bermuda, B.W.1.—states ‘ The Herald printed badges which you supplied to this 
school have now been in use for a term and have withstood the rigours of sunshine 


and laundering. I should be pleased if you would supply a further 500’. 


Prices each range from 7d. (1 gross of badges in one colour) to 
1/6d. (1 gross in five colours). For example, 108 badges in 3 


colours would cost £6.10.6. 


A specimen badge with full details will be sent on request. 


PHILIP & TACEY LTD . FULHAM ° LONDON S.W.6 
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NATIONALISM AS AN INTERNATIONAL 


ASSET 
By M. A. C. WarREN, D.D. 


E are still ‘living’ in the nineteenth century. Let us face that fact 

frankly, all of us. Man is very seldom his own contemporary. 
We ‘belong’ to our parents whether we agree with them or disagree 
with them, sometimes even more when we disagree with them. All this 
finds one expression in the missionary thinking of the Christian Church, 
parallel as that is to all the other thinking of our time. The nineteenth 
century established a pattern of missionary work which still in effect 
exercises a decisive control over thought about the Church’s mission 
in the world, be the thinker an Asian or an African or one from the 
West. It is, at first sight, remarkable and a little surprising to find 
that, for all the dramatic changes in the political and social ordering 
of mankind which we have seen in the last fifty years, there is still so 
little real change in thinking about ‘how’ the Church can, in fact, 
discharge its mission. Leadership, no doubt, is changing hands more 
or less rapidly everywhere. But there is very little evidence that the 
new leaders have any new ideas. In effect the actual organization of 
the mission remains virtually unchanged. An Asian gives the orders 
where yesterday it was an American or a European. But they are the 
same orders. There is no evidence so far that it will be different in 
Africa. The pattern of the nineteenth century is unchanged though the 
combination of colours may be different. 
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Reflection should show us that this is really not surprising. Creative 
thinking and new forms of action do not necessarily spring out of a 
revolutionary situation. Indeed, general insecurity and uncertainty tend 
to reinforce natural conservatism and genuine pietas towards the past 
and so may easily stifle original thought and the action to which it 
leads. In Asia and Africa, where the cultures have not yet been 
significantly penetrated by the Christian Gospel, Christians find them- 
selves to-day in a dangerously exposed position. They are not only 
minorities but weak minorities. The fact that we believe that God can 
reveal His strength in man’s weakness and that He can make the weak 
things of the world confound the mighty is a glorious fact of Christian 
experience. It should not lead us to glorify the weakness which God 
has to use. And it certainly should not lead us to seek for analogies 
to our present situation in the break-up of the Roman Empire. We 
are apt to forget that when the Roman Empire began to collapse the 
Christians were well-placed to conquer the conquerors of that Empire. 
They were able to do so because they were a great deal more intelligent, 
better disciplined and spiritually more alive than the barbarians who 
took over that Empire. What is more, they had already begun to 
christianize the barbarians. An Augustine, an Ambrose, a Pope Leo I 
and a Pope Gregory I had no competition to fear in point of sheer 
ability to handle chaos, whether of the mind or of social and political 
conditions. There is no parallel here to the situation of our world 
to-day in Asia and Africa in the twilight of another imperialism. 
Furthermore, the West itself is going through a period of profound 
change and unsettlement and cannot present either Asia or Africa with 
a clear pattern to follow. It is hardly an accident that the most vigorous 
manifestations of Christianity in the West to-day are all conservative, 
nd in some instances reactionary. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we are all ‘living’ in the nineteenth 
century, a century in which relative peace and ordered development 
provided a congenial setting for the missionary expansion of the 
Christian Church, in sharpest contrast to what we see to-day. If we 
remember the relationship of the child to the parent, with the actualities 
of attraction and repulsion in that relationship, we are prepared for 
the fact that just beneath the surface of much present-day Christian 
thinking about ‘mission’ there is a real confusion about the significance 
of nationalism and imperialism, both carrying nineteenth-century 
associations, and also about that tertium quid which we call inter- 
nationalism. 
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Some western Christians, viewing themselves in loco parentis to the 
Christians of the ‘younger churches’, resent the nationalism of an 
insurgent Asia and Africa, seeing it as something essentially evil, and 
immediately inconvenient, because it threatens to restrict their activities 
where it does not abolish them altogether. For the western Christian 
nationalism can, therefore, very easily provide two avenues of escape 
from reality. Either he can denounce it as the devil’s ruse for upsetting 
the ‘19th century’ Christian progress, or he can espouse ‘international- 
ism’ in one form or another as a way of escape from the ‘scandal’ of 
particularity. Both forms of escape are popular and both represent 
a flight from reality. 

Correspondingly the Christians of Asia and Africa find it relatively 
easy to invest imperialism with the réle of the devil as the arch-enemy 
of human freedom and to see in ‘internationalism’, under one of its 
many guises, a way of escape from the irksome reality of dependence 
on the West. 

There is great need for a fresh attempt by Christians to consider 
what bearing faith in the lordship of Christ over history has upon 
Christian thought about the historical realities of nationalism and 
imperialism. The danger is that a failure to do justice to either national- 
ism or imperialism, viewed theologically, will issue in a sentimental 
approach to internationalism which will lead to shipwreck upon the 
obstinate facts of human nature and historical circumstance. The 
burden of this article is that if we Christians are to emerge out of the 
nineteenth century we have to re-appraise some of our present attitudes 
and assumptions with regard to both nationalism and imperialism. 
Christians of the West and Christians of Asia and Africa may well 
have somewhat different tasks to perform in this respect, but their 
efforts will overlap. It will be in the light of this re-appraisal that we shall 
be able fully to explore the possibilities of international Christian action. 

There is sufficient space here to indicate only one aspect of this 
large subject—the relation of nationalism to internationalism. This 
relation will be viewed not theoretically but with regard to a practical 
task committed to the International Missionary Council at its meeting 
at Willingen in 1952. A brief definition of terms is called for. National- 
ism, in the broadest sense, is the term used to denote the self-conscious 
assertion by a people of its own individuality in relation to other 
peoples. Internationalism, properly understood, is not the negation of 
nationalism but its fulfilment in the community of nations. It is in 
that sense that each term is here used. 
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At Willingen a resolution was approved, that 


The International Missionary Council, in consultation with its member councils, 
should meee ae the eens bility of the formation of international, inter-racial and 

interdenominational should be composed of missionaries from both 
the younger and older or condo, to work on new strategic frontiers or in pioneer 
activities, supported by interested boards, societies and churches. 


Those who were present at Willingen and those who have been able 
to study the published report of that meeting, Missions under the 
Cross, will remember that this was no mere isolated resolution. It 
was a point at which continuous discussion by the delegates on many 
different subjects had converged. Alive to the realities of nationalism 
in the world to-day and sensitive, also, to the aspirations of many and 
to the efforts of some to see the fulfilment of nationalism in a wider 
community, the delegates at Willingen insisted on the need to explore 
fresh ways in which the universal mission of the Church could be 
obeyed. That was the immediate inspiration of this resolution. Were 
they unpractical visionaries, escapists or disciples on the way to learning 
something new of the ‘how’ of obedience to their Lord’s command? 

In answering that question we need to be clear that we are accepting 
as beyond argument two fundamentals of the mission of the Church 
to the world. The first is the interdependence of all the several Christian 
groups, whether designated ‘older’ or ‘younger’ churches. They need 
each other. Neither can afford to be separated or isolated. The Universal 
Church is not an aggregate of numbers of Christians out of relationship 
to one another. The Universal Church is the Body of Christ in which 
all the members are joined to Him and to one another. To assert that 
is not to prejudge the form of unity but only to insist on the fact of 
it. The second fundamental is that no church can afford to be without 
some missionary outreach, except at the peril of its life. Every national 
grouping within the Universal Church must have scope for the expres- 
sion of its missionary obedience, and that in terms of the active service 
of men and women, and not only of money. 

Accepting those two fundamentals as axioms, it is now possible to 
indicate certain points which call for serious investigation by the 
International Missionary Council, its member councils and the boards, 
societies and churches associated therewith, if we are to be neither 
unpractical visionaries nor escapists, but disciples. 

First : we need to distinguish what is the essentially Christian content 
that has to be given to the term ‘international’. This is a theological 
task and calls for an evaluation of the nation in the providence of 
God. We read that into the Holy City ‘they shall bring the glory and 
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the honour of the nations’ (Rev. 21 : 26). Is that just poetic extravagance 
or does it mean something? We read again of the chosen people of 
God. Are we to assume that God’s providential dealings with one 
people, unique in their significance as they have been, exhaust the 
possibilities of other, even if less significant, choices? Is there a sense 
in which it is possible to speak of a nation as a ‘moral personality’? 
If there is, then may not every nation make a claim to be chosen for 
some task. If there is not, then what sense do we make of the judgments 
of God as recorded in Scripture? These are some of the questions 
which have to be asked and answered before we can give a satisfactory 
reply to the demand that we fill the term ‘international’ with a 
distinctively Christian content. 

It may be hazarded that our conclusions will lead to the giving of 
a real value to the national group and to the expression of its own 
individuality, as the channel of its own corporate response to the will 
of God, and for the enrichment of all mankind. In turn this will point 
to a proper Christian appraisal of the worth of national characteristics 
within the common life of the Body of Christ. Of this Body we read 
that ‘joined and knit together by every joint with which it is supplied, 
when each part is working properly, makes bodily growth and upbuilds 
itself in love’ (Eph. 4: 16, R.S.V.). While the securing that ‘each part’ 
shall be ‘working properly’ towards the common end is the task of 
God Himself, it is no less a proper field for the exercise of Christian 
statesmanship. In this, as in other things, ‘we are workers together 
with God’. And this statesmanship can hardly fail to be concerned 
with ‘joining’ and ‘knitting together’ of the several parts. Herein is 
surely to be found part, at least, of the Christian content of the word 
‘international’, 

It is perhaps worth noting that if our investigation does in fact lead 
to such a conclusion, we shall be cautious in our use of the term 
‘supra-national’, as descriptive of the Church, lest in trying to be too 
heavenly-minded we become of no earthly relevance. The pursuit of 
Christian international action must take account of the realities of 
nationhood and of race. It is possible to do this in such a way that 
the resultant activity will be seen to draw upon the devotion of men 
to Christ and His Gospel after a fashion that accepts and uses their 
several heritages. It is worth observing that the experience of Pentecost 
did not denationalize men. It transfigured them, which is something quite 
different. To denationalize a missionary, which is what a good deal 
of current talk about identification virtually involves, may be to reduce 
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his ability to serve to the very minimum. At least a part of the 
‘foreigner’s’ offering lies not in the fact that he is proclaiming eternal 
truths but that in himself and in his nationality he is a demonstration 
that the Eternal can enter history and transform it. The principle of 
the Incarnation demands an assessment of nationalism which is not 
yet being recognized by the missionary movement. 

Second: we need an exhaustive review of the present extent of ‘inter- 
national, inter-racial and interdenominational’ effort. As Dr Pierce 
Beaver pointed out in his article in the October, 1953, issue of this 
Review, these characteristics have not been lacking in the past record 
of the missionary enterprise and in one form or another are widespread 
to-day. What has hardly been attempted as yet is a careful analysis 
of existing experience and of the lessons to be derived from it. A great 
deal of experience, for instance, is available for sifting in regard to 
the former Union institutions in China, or such institutions as the 
Christian Medical College at Vellore. What are the factors in a 
specialized institution of this nature which illuminate our enquiry and 
what factors limit the relevance of the experience gained? Were they, 
or are they, an unqualified success from the point of view of their 
witness to Christian international action? If there are qualifications, 
what are they? Again, there is the experience of such societies as the 
China Inland Mission and others consciously modelled on it. Can it 
be established, for instance, that the international character of the 
China Inland Mission gave it a notable advantage over that of societies 
drawing their personnel and support from one country only? Yet 
another field for research lies in the activities of denominations as 
such. It is on record that the Methodist work in one part of Indonesia 
was undisturbed by the Japanese during the second world war because 
the foreign missionary in charge had a Swedish passport! There is the 
experience of the Lutheran missions in Africa and New Guinea, which 
might afford some interesting answers. What is to be learnt about all 
this from the missionary outreach of the Church of Rome? 

Third: In proportion as the investigation is practical, it will have to 
come to grips with some difficult problems, of which two may be 
mentioned. One of these is the complication introduced into any co- 
operative enterprise by the fact that professional training differs very 
considerably from country to country. To cite the profession of nursing 
alone—and let us take as an illustration two countries with a huge 
range of common tradition and a common language, the U.S.A. and 
Britain—without passing any judgments as to their respective value, 
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the training of nurses in these two countries differs very considerably, 
to the extent that in practice it does make for real difficulties when 
those trained in such different ways have to work together. No assess- 
ment of the feasibility of international action can afford to ignore this 
problem as one that will solve itself with goodwill all round. That is 
to be sentimental and irresponsible. 

The other problem is that concerned with divergent salary scales. 
The testimony is so widespread as to be quite conclusive that disparate 
standards of living, while not necessarily destructive of Christian 
fellowship, most certainly introduce hazards to its enjoyment which 
are not infrequently decisive. There is no easy answer to the difficulties 
thus posed, nor is there any single answer. The most thorough explora- 
tion of this subject, by Dr D. J. Fleming,' makes clear that conscientious 
individuals have found practical solutions in a variety of ways. But 
he has also made equally clear that the finding of these solutions has 
been extremely costly in terms of nervous and spiritual energy. Implicit 
in his record is the fact that the boards and societies have off-loaded 
their responsibility in this matter on to the shoulders of their devoted 
missionaries. 

Once again let it be stated, with the utmost frankness, that to think 
of ‘international teams’ without grappling with this problem is to be 
living in a world of fantasy. And with the same frankness it needs to 
be added that the bringing of the salaries of all in the team up to the 
level of the American member would be to run the risk of limiting 
the area in which the team could give an effective Christian witness 
to the central part of the North American continent. 

A fourth point which emerges from all that has gone before is the 
need to investigate what is called for in the training of those who are 
going to work within an international framework. There are still all 
too many people within the missionary movement of the Christian 
Church whose attitude towards the training of missionaries is a com- 
bination of ignorance, superficiality and frivolity. The task of the 
‘foreign’ missionary to-day, whatever his rage and nation, is more 
difficult, possibly, than it has ever been. And the missionary himself, 
if he is a westerner, comes out of a background about which none of 
the assumptions can be made which could be validly made in the 
nineteenth century. This means, in effect, that the question of the 
missionary’s attitudes is as important as, if not far more important 
than, his aptitudes. It is, that is to say, a sheer waste of time orientating 


1 Living as Comrades (Agricultural Missions, Inc., New York. 1950. $1.50). 
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a prospective missionary towards Hinduism or Islam if he has not 
first come to terms with himself and his neighbour. No amount of 
professional skill is any substitute for being able to live alongside other 
people and to learn humbly from them and to share faithfully with 
them. This is not the least of the reasons why the much-canvassed 
idea that missionary training should take place in the country to 
which the missionary is to go begs too many questions and over- 
simplifies the issue. There is a pre-sailing training which is indis- 
pensable. It is the rare exception who does not suffer from the 
lack of it. 

Assuming, then, that the prospective member of some ‘international’ 
missionary enterprise has had some ‘pre-sailing’ training, the question 
must arise as to where the special training with the others who are to 
be engaged in the same enterprise should take place. It might be worth 
exploring whether some country foreign to all in the team and yet 
different from their final destination might not be the ideal setting 
in which to do some preliminary sorting out of differences. The 
Occumenical Institute at Bossey might have a contribution to make 
here. If the needs of the Church in Asia and Africa are to be met 
there will have to be developed in those areas also places for Christian 
conference and study as well as provisions for ‘withdrawal’. When 
these emerge one function might be to provide a training centre for 
international teams. 

In exploring this question of training it may be worth while to ask 
the question as to whether those who form the team are to be persons 
recruited for this enterprise from among those with previous ‘mission- 
ary’ experience or from volunteers with no such previous experience, 
or will the team be a mixture of both? 

A fifth point obviously of great importance is the nature of the 
controlling authority and its location. This is by no means a simple 
question which can be answered by saying that the controlling body 
must be in the country of operation. That begs the question of what 
body is to be responsible for recruitment and for training and for 
support. It cannot be assumed that this body will be located in the 
area in which the team will be working. In fact, it is extremely unlikely 
that it would be so. While it will be allowed that the ultimate control 
of the team in action must be vested in some authority in the area of 
the action, there remains unresolved the question of the relationship 
of this authority with the authority responsible for recruitment, training 
and support. And, finally, there is the question whether the authority 
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controlling the team in action should be the local Christian Council 
or an ad hoc body set up for the purpose. 

Nothing would be easier than to produce a paper scheme which 
answered all these questions to the satisfaction of everyone except the 
members of the international ‘team’! 

Asixth point must be noted as calling for very thorough examination : 
should such teams be interdenominational or confined to those of the 
same confessional allegiance? In the present disunity among Christians 
it must be recognized that the very subject of this article is concerned 
with possibilities on the periphery of existing church life as we know it. 
The essential life of any Christian group consists in worship, nurture 
and evangelism. As things are at the moment the confessional emphasis 
takes control of all that concerns worship and nurture, while it tends 
to keep a jealous eye on any evangelism that is not under confessional 
control. It would be quite unrealistic to ignore these facts or to imagine 
that they do not restrict the range of possibilities open to international 
and inter-racial teams. 

But if they restrict the possibilities they do not deny them. What 
can be safely said is that a great deal of research is called for. What 
can be added is that some pilot schemes on a small scale ought to be 
attempted as being part of the research. What may be hoped is that 
the financial support for both research and the pilot schemes will be 
put unreservedly at the disposal of the International Missionary 
Council. What may be expected is that not for the first time in Christian 
history new advance will come from the periphery. 

In this case the periphery of the Church’s life touches the waste 
land where so many human hopes and visions are dispelled by the 
angry clash of rival nationalisms and the conflicts of races and cultures 
which divide men to-day. On this periphery, or frontier, the Church 
has still to demonstrate its real ability to harness the honour and glory 
of the nations in a common act of worship to God and of service to 
the world, to show that nationalism is an international asset. The call 
is for a new kind of pioneering. This article has been concerned with 
the pedestrian but necessary task of providing some material for 
‘costing’ the expedition. 





M. A. C. WARREN 








NEW METHODS FOR A NEW AGE 
IN MISSIONS 


By DONALD McGAvrRaNn, Pu.D. 


IF there is anything clear in the picture of missions, it is that we 
stand at the beginning of a new era. Our problem is not how to 
carry out better the missions on which we have been engaged, but 
how to conduct the new kind now required. 

The objective remains the same—that the Church of Jesus Christ 
may grow and spread throughout the world, making available the 
power and righteousness of God to every nation through a living, 
indigenous church in every nation. The growth and expansion of the 
Church is demanded by the Great Commission. It is also required by 
common sense. When the resources of missions devoted to philanthropy 
are spent, they leave behind them no organization to continue the 
acts of mercy. But when they are devoted to establishing growing 
churches, then they create partners in the task of proclaiming the 
Gospel, making disciples of all peoples and teaching them all things 
commanded by our Lord. The honour of the newer nations, too, 
demands church growth. Mission activity from the outside runs a 
constant risk of being considered an affront to national honour. 
Church growth from the inside avoids that risk. 

But the methods of achieving church growth must change to fit 
the different characteristics of this new age. A long list of these 
characteristics could be made. Here we shall limit ourselves to describ- 
ing those three which have determinative bearing on the multiplication 
of the churches. We shall state the characteristic as it has existed in the 
past and then contrast each with its opposite in the age now upon us. 

First, the nineteenth century had very few great, growing churches 
in non-occidental lands. The missionary enterprise necessarily pro- 
ceeded without allying itself to great, growing indigenous churches. 
This was a severely limiting factor in the conduct of foreign missions. 
It affected every aspect of mission strategy. 

Since in the beginning there were no great, growing churches any- 
where, missions specifically sought out lands which were without 
Christ, lands in which no missionary work had ever been carried on. 
Thus automatically all missions engaged in spade work. Almost all 


of it was accomplished by trial and error. No one knew how peoples 
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would become Christian and numberless methods, enterprises, labours 
and institutions were accordingly tried out. Foreign missions backed 
up every good work regardless of whether it eventuated in a growing 
church or not. Since the planting of the Church of Jesus Christ was 
the aim, and men were giving their lives to achieving it, the sending 
churches allowed great latitude in the procedures used on the field. 
Since there were usually no mature churches with which to co-operate, 
a mission-centred strategy grew up which did not count on help from 
national churches. And, facing great opposition without any allies, 
the missionaries stuck grimly to their stations despite tedious exile 
and sudden death, and carried on the work of the mission. 

We should not be surprised that in such circumstances great church 
growth seldom occurred. (That which did occur, as in Oceania, sections 
of India and Africa, was considered atypical and not very desirable.) 
If we add to these internal handicaps the considered opposition and 
resistance of the older cultures, we can readily understand that a 
characteristic of missions during the past century and a half has been 
that of inch by inch advance. Facing this continuous lack of rapidly 
growing churches, foreign missions developed a methodology. This is 
seldom described or stated. Yet it is universal. It lies at the heart of 
most missionary thinking, planning and working. It is an orthodoxy 
held tenaciously by liberals and fundamentalists alike. It is extremely 
important to realize that it was developed in an age of very slow 
church growth, which conditioned the methodology as a mould condi- 
tions a brick. Consequently it accepts very small church growth as 
inevitable and, indeed, as soundly Christian. It proposes to hold on 
where it is maintaining mission work, even if church growth never 
occurs. For the sake of convenience we shall call this widespread 
methodology the mission station approach. Any hundred-word 
summary of as vast a formulation as the philosophy of the mission 
station approach leaves much to be desired. But enough has been 
said to show how the situation confronting it, the mould in which it 
was cast, exercised a determinative influence on its nature, expectations, 
methodology, institutions and even on aspects of its theology. 

The mission station approach founded churches which were start- 
lingly alike, regardless of the founding denomination and of the 
nation in which they were planted. They arose at or near the mission 
stations. They were composed of rescued persons and of occasional 
converts. Their membership at the earlier stages was largely employed 
by the mission or the missionaries. It profited greatly by extended 
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exposure to mission education. Such churches grew very slowly— 
chiefly by the excess of births over deaths. They faced great resistance 
to Christianity on every hand. This is to-day a most common variety 
of mission church. 

Furthermore, in the face of this steady resistance of the non- 
Christian cultures, the mission station approach soon began institu- 
tional work which was acceptable to the non-Christians, did not 
enlarge the church appreciably but was nevertheless counted as ‘good 
mission work’, It soon came to overshadow both the church and direct 
attempts to establish churches. 

The continuous lack of rapidly growing churches is still characteristic 
of large areas of non-occidental lands in which mission stations, with 
their static churches and big institutions, are the typical expression 
of the Church’s world outreach. 

The opposite of this first characteristic of the closing era is that 
to-day there are growing ‘people movement’ churches in some areas 
of nearly every major field of missionary endeavour. These are the 
occasional outcome of missionary effort. They resulted when Christian- 
ity found a responsive people and spread within it as the Faith spread 
within the Jewish people in New Testament times. Thus they are 
chiefly in the beginning one-people churches, though later many of 
them also take in ‘the Gentiles’. These churches spread across many 
a countryside. There are very few rescued people among them. Their 
members have come to Christ in chains of families. No significant 
proportion of their membership is employed by the mission or the 
missionaries. They grow like weeds, at 60 to 1000 per cent a decade. 
They furnish over 90 per cent of the population of the younger churches. 
They are located in almost every major field of missionary endeavour: 
Formosa, Korea, the Philippines, Indonesia, Oceania, Burma, India, 
Pakistan, Africa and Latin America. 

Thus we see to-day two distinct types of missions and churches. 
First, there is the mission station approach, with its ‘one station few 
churches’, non-reproductive churches and large mission institutions in 
the midst of highly resistant cultures. Second, there is the ‘people move- 
ment’ approach, with its ‘one station many churches’, reproductive 
churches lightly assisted with mission institutions in the midst of one 
or more peoples which are turning to the Christian Faith. Despite 
the fact that the mission station approach is a very common condition, 
in most non-occidental lands one can without difficulty find areas of 
receptivity, with a church of a hundred thousand here, or forty thousand 
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there or ten thousand elsewhere. Missions, unless they deliberately 
choose to carry on ail their work in mission station approach areas, 
need no longer be without greatly growing churches. Missions can 
easily find comrades, leaders, workers, friends and staunch allies who 
have the habit of growth. Missions no longer have to wonder how 
growth will occur. The growing churches are constantly showing how 
growth will occur. Missions no longer have to engage in activities 
which may, they hope, prepare populations some day to accept Christ. 
They can engage in the baptizing of converts, the organization of 
churches, the training of the ministry, the central task of missions, now. 

All this constitutes a change in climate like the end of the ice age. 
What we describe ushers in a new era. The severely limiting factor 
has vanished. The existence of these great sister churches, which can 
grow and are growing, is a new fact of tremendous importance for 
missions conceived as christianization. The objective of missions 
remains the same, but the methods can now be changed. We are still 
going down the road toward the City of God, but we have surmounted 
the long hill; and we shall make better progress if we shift out of low 
gear into high. 

The second characteristic of the past hundred and fifty years, the 
change of which is of crucial importance to church growth to-day, is 
the individualistic mode of becoming Christian. Modern missions have 
arisen out of a western society, in which men and women acted primarily 
as individuals. The myriad decisions of everyday life in the West 
were formed without asking the clan and the chief and the grandfathers 
what should be done. Western man was conscious of himself as an 
independent unit. Many churches grew entirely out of individual 
accessions. The devout members of almost every church reached that 
state of devotion by individual consecration. The missionaries and 
their supporters had become Christian that way. The theology of the 


| day fitted that pattern. 


It was inevitable that in the missions of this kind of society the 
accepted mode of becoming Christian should be individual, personal 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. Group accessions 
of any kind were frowned upon. As a result they seldom occurred. 
When they did, they were seldom recognized as pearls of great price. 
That is why ‘people movements’ to Christ were only an occasional 
outcome of Christian missions. 

But to-day we discern a New Testament mode of becoming Christian 
which is at once individual and social, and which is both more effective 
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and more biblical—the ‘people movement’ to Christ. The group nature 
of the in-gathering in the early churches may be readily discerned if 
one will but read the first ten chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, 
underlining each recorded case of induction into the Church. He will 
find that as a rule groups, or entire villages, or households made up 
of man and wife and all their dependents and kinsmen, or multitudes 
were inducted. As he follows the story through the missionary journeys 
of St Paul he will be struck with the same fact. 

It is important to note that a ‘people movement’ to Christ is not 
a mass movement. The term ‘mass movement’ should not be used. It 
gives an incorrect idea of what happens. A people seldom moves 
en masse into a new faith. What happens is that here a group of fifty 
and there a group of eighty and yonder one of six, after much instruc- 
tion and weighing of the issues, decide as groups to accept the Christian 
Faith. The process goes on year after year as new groups make up 
their minds to follow Christ. Thus churches arise without the social 
dislocation of the convert. He becomes a Christian with his family, 
clan or section of the village. This is not a mass movement. The term 
is misleading. 

A ‘people movement’ to Christ affords opportunity for systematic 
instruction and community worship from the very beginning. There is 
in it a large amount of personal decision. We see more and more 
clearly that the ‘people movement’ to Christ provides both more and 
better Christians than the ‘one by one against the current of the 
people’ method does. 

The third characteristic of the past hundred and fifty years has been 
the large culture-carrying capacity of missions. During these years 
western culture was invading a backward, stagnant East. Missions 
appeared to people of non-occidental lands as part of the new conquer- 
ing way of life and as a means of acquiring that culture. While missions 
were trying to plant the Church, they unintentionally brought about a 
social revolution on a very large scale. They brought vast enlighten- 
ment and amelioration. Not the least of their achievements was the 
creation in the sending countries of such a friendly interest in the 
subject lands of the East that the achievement of self-government was, 
in the case of nation after nation, not the wresting of control from a 
tyrant’s hand, but a joint giving and demanding of self-government 
which over a period of years brought the Philippines, India, Burma, 
Ceylon, the Gold Coast and other nations into full self-governing 
nationhood. 
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But the culture-carrying days of missions are largely over. If the 
East desires western culture, it will send its own sons and daughters 
to the West to acquire it and bring it back. The East to-day and Africa 
to-morrow are not going to sit humbly at the feet of western missions. 
Except in Africa, where nearly all education is being given through 
the Church, mission schools have become a very small part of the 
total education facilities available. Usually government schools and 
colleges are better provided with resources than are mission schools. 
Thousands of nationals are touring the West and returning to interpret 
it to their lands. The day when missions could profitably devote a large 
part of their power to carrying culture has passed. And it should have 
passed, for there is now a much better use for missionary resources 
than to expend them on aiming for a by-product. They can now be 
devoted single-mindedly to the growth of the Church. 

We see, therefore, these three new and striking characteristics before 
missions to-day. Any one of them taken by itself would necessitate 
large changes in our methods of carrying out the Great Commission. 
The three of them taken together, and reinforced by other considera- 
tions which cannot for lack of time be mentioned here, make profound 
changes in mission methodology inescapable. What are these changes? 

The leaders of churches and missions around the world, recognizing 
these and other new developments, are in process of creating a method- 
ology for this coming era. A methodology of missions which is true 
to its divine mandate, fitted to its present environment, linked con- 
structively to missions as they have existed in the past and elastic 
enough to cover the bewildering variety of church and mission situa- 
tions, is not something on which anyone can be dogmatic and doctrin- 
aire. Therefore we shall indicate certain major aspects of the new 
methodology by asking questions.* 

In this new climate will not any methodology make church growth 
rather than mission work the criterion of support? In allocating 
support it used to be asked, ‘Is this a good piece of mission work?’ 
Will it not now be asked, ‘Is this producing church growth?’ Similarly, 
will not any new methodology give high priority to actual church 
growth rather than to enterprises which prepare, we hope, for possible 
future church growth? This has been Roland Allen’s stress for the 
past forty years—heretofore unheeded, but now coming into its own. 
Allen pointed out that St Paul never engaged in activities which pre- 


1 In his new book The Bridges of God (World Dominion Press) the writer presents a 
considered statement which treats at some length many of the questions raised here. 
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pared for later discipling. He always baptized and established churches, 

We can now see why this occurred—a fact hidden from Allen. St 

Paul went where great growth was possible. Since great growth is 

now possible for us also, should we not follow this basic Pauline 
ice? 

Will not methods for the new age, sensing the centrality of church 
growth now so abundantly possible in the responsive peoples, test 
all mission activities and apparatus for the degree of church growth 
which they actually attain? Must not all the paraphernalia of mission 
work—the technical gadgets, the modern machines which require so 
much upkeep and do such wonderful things—be constantly tested 
against actual achievement in church growth? If, for example, audio- 
visual apparatus is being used in some responsive stratum of society 
and is blessed of God to the multiplication of churches, it should 
certainly be used. But if such complicated and expensive machinery, 
considered as a ‘modern necessity’, is tying up the time of a trained 
missionary presenting the Gospel to those who continue to reject it 
and is thus achieving no church growth, the alert missionary will 
certainly ask ‘Should it be used?’ 

In the twentieth century human needs stand out vividly against the 
abundant life now possible where power has been harnessed and justly 
distributed and society has been correctly organized. There is constant 
temptation to foreign missionaries, who see these needs most vividly, 
to attempt direct fulfilment of them, forgetting (a) that national 
governments alone can obtain the vast public or private monies needed 
to make power available ; and (5) that the most certain and permanent 
lever which foreign Christians can apply toward the achievement of a 
more just social order is to help multiply Christian churches. Therefore, 
again and again, all mission activities need to be tested to see whether 
they are well-intentioned but feeble attempts at tasks beyond their 
power—at, for example, the truly herculean task of lifting the standard 
of living in a modern State; or whether they are attempting what they 
can now achieve—the development of more numerous and more 
Christian churches, thus permanently introducing the life of God 
into some sections of needy human society. 

In this new era will not any new methodology accept a time limit for 
the creation of the younger churches and for the genuine disappearance 
of the mission as reasonable and feasible? As peoples are discipled, 
it becomes possible to avoid the idea that the task of missions is endless 
proclamation to a disobedient people, endless philanthropy to gospel 
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rejectors and endless service to static little churches. It becomes 
possible to see that the task of missions is to disciple responsive peoples, 
train leadership for their churches, turn over complete authority to 
that leadership and then move on to other discipling tasks, confident 
that the new churches, led by the Holy Spirit, illuminated by the Bible 
and fortified by the fellowship of the oecumenical Church, will do as 
well as did the churches at Corinth and Ephesus. Since this is so, would 
it not be reasonable to set a time limit of perhaps fifteen to thirty years 
for a specific unit of work to be completed, and for the mission really 
to move on? 

One of the perplexing questions is that of the standard of assistance 
to the younger churches. There is at present a scandal in missions. 
It is that where the Church does not grow and has had years of educa- 
tion and nurture and the non-Christians do not obey the Good News, 
there we pour in missionaries at the rate of one missionary to two 
hundred Christians. But where the Church is growing by leaps and 
bounds, the new Christians, though eager to learn, are illiterate and 
untutored and the non-Christians are pleading for baptism, there 
we supply missionaries at the rate of one to a thousand, or one to two 
thousand or even one to eight thousand. Will not the newer methodo- 
logies formed to fit the new era reverse this proportion and wipe out 
this scandal? Would it, we ask, be advisable (a) to assist small growing 
churches (50 per cent per decade or more required to qualify as a 
growing church) with no national leadership and great possibilities 
of growth with the highest proportion of missionaries per thousand 
Christians ; (b) to assist large growing churches with national leadership 
with a medium proportion of missionaries per thousand Christians; 
and (c) to assist static churches, whatever their size, with the smallest 
proportion of missionaries per thousand Christians? 

In this new era, with its very great stress on independence and its 
overwhelming nationalism, is it not clear that the social implications 
of the Gospel must be voiced by the national churches under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit and the Scriptures? This becomes abund- 
antly clear if we imagine Russian churches carrying out missions in 
America—as they well may some day. Would it be advisable for them 
as foreign missionaries to maintain that the social implications of the 
Gospel demanded more socialism and less free enterprise in America? 
American churches might so demand, if they felt Christ demanded it, 
but could Russian missionaries do so? Does it not then follow that, 
to the extent that missions are concerned with social amelioration 
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around the world, they had better count on such amelioration arising 
from the spontaneous efforts of large national churches whose con- 
sciences are stirred in the oecumenical Church by God and His Word? 
The newer methodologies ought to be able to avoid the suggestion of 
Satan that concentration on the multiplication of the churches means 
less effective social emphasis. They ought to be able to see that, on the 
contrary, the growth of a numerous church is the only basic guarantee 
of massive re-inforcement of the Christian point of view in every nation 
of the world. 

With all this, the newer methodologies should claim the static 
mission station churches as staunch allies, led by able Christian 
brothers. The world Church should continue to assist them, but lightly, 
maintaining perhaps one missionary per 2000 to 4000 Christians as 
oecumenical links. Should growth develop in any static church, a 
different standard of assistance by the world Church would apply. 

The world Church faces in very truth two groups of men. (a) Hundreds 
of thousands, who can be discipled this year and every succeeding 
year for the foreseeable future, only if resources are concentrated 
behind the growing churches which exist in the midst of these responsive 
myriads, (b) Millions, from among whom, no matter how persuasively, 
evangelistically and institutionally Christ is proclaimed, only a handful 
will follow Him this year or any succeeding year for the foreseeable 
future. Any methodology of missions formed to-day faces these two 
groups and their inescapable dilemma: if we spend men and money 
to witness to the millions of gospel rejectors, the hundreds of thousands 
who are able to be discipled will die without accepting the Saviour. 
Can any methodology, no matter by whom it is framed, do other than 
say, ‘Only after the hundreds of thousands have been discipled is 
the world Church justified in spending treasure in witnessing to the 
millions of gospel rejectors’. This is the new situation. In the nineteenth 

this choice did not confront the world Church. Then it had 
no multitudes who could certainly be discipled. But now it has, Any 
strategy of missions for this coming era must come to grips with this 
central situation. It must answer the question: Will you by-pass those 
who can now be saved in order to carry on mission work among those 
who cannot now be saved? 

Finally, will not any methodology in this new era give an honoured 
place to the ‘people movement’ to Christ as the New Testament’s own 
mode of in-gathering? Will it not be recognized that to use the New 
Testament pattern, not imposed blindly but adapted to each people, 
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is both more effective and more Christian than it is automatically to 
apply western individualistic techniques to all? It must be recognized 
that a degree of church growth has taken place in many peoples in 
spite of the individualistic techniques. Successful ‘growing church’ 
leaders, both nationals and missionaries, have come to use ‘people 
movement’ techniques, without calling them that. But greater and 
better church growth will come as these are more clearly understood 
and consciously used. Nor should it be supposed that the methodology 
of the ‘people movement’ to Christ has been well worked out and now 
stands ready to be revealed to the Christian world. Probably the greatest 
single need of the expanding world Church is to find out about how 
whole peoples really become devoutly and reproductively Christian. 
We know some things about the process, but we need to know a great 
deal more. How, for example, can we nurture the beginnings of group 
movements from among the intelligentsia which do occur from time 
to time? How can we keep them growing in the very peoples in which 
they are born? 

We have been considering all this from the human point of view. 
But we should also view it from the divine point of view. Those hundreds 
of thousands who can now be won each year are those whom God 
purposes to disciple. If we stubbornly cleave to the status quo, God’s 
redemptive purpose will be frustrated for hundreds of thousands of 
souls each year. The new methodology about which we have been 
talking simply attempts to co-operate with God. If there are more 
effective ways in which the Church may be planted, or more efficient 
methods for inducting those now ready to accept their Saviour into the 
Church, they should be set forth and adopted. One touchstone, in this 
growing era now upon us, for every methodology proposed is: does it 
disciple those whom God has called? The second is: does it promise to 
lead the churches to a greater century than they have ever known? God 
is trying to give His churches great victory. Any methodology which 
is of Him will lead us into it. 

DONALD McGAvRAN 











THE BIBLICAL IDEA OF PARTNERSHIP 
AND THE MODERN MISSIONARY TASK 


By EDMUND ILoGuU 


eas title of this essay pre-supposes that the policy of modern 
missionary work is ‘partnership’. This word, or its full expression— 
‘partnership in obedience’—was historically worked into the missionary 
vocabulary at the Whitby, Ontario, meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council in 1947. It was the policy decided upon by the highest 
international body of the non-Roman Catholic missionary representa- 
tives after they had examined some trends in the missionary policies 
of the past. We might look briefly at three of these trends. 
a. Henry Venn, of the Church Missionary Society, wrote in 1851: 


The euthanasia of a mission takes place when a missionary, surrounded by well- 
trained native congregations under native pastors, is able to resign all pastoral 
work into their hands, and gradually relax his superintendence over the pes tors 
themselves, till it insensibly ceases ; and so the mission passes into a settled 
Community. Then the missionary and all mission agency should be transferred 
to the regions beyond. 
This outlook gave rise to the policy of ‘the independence of the church’ 
which was once a ‘mission’. The younger churches began to think in a 
polarity of church (the younger) and ‘mission’. The ‘mission’ passes 
into the church and therefore ceases to exist. This is the opposite of 
partnership. It is significant that Roland Allen in his two books: 
Missionary Methods: St Paul’s or Ours? (1912) and The Spontaneous 
Expansion of the Church (1927, reissued 1949), vehemently supported 
this method and went further than did Henry Venn to demand that 
the ‘euthanasia’ be hastened. A missionary policy stated in this way 
falls short of the Biblical idea of partnership, as we shall show later. 
b. A second trend is the one which emphasizes that the mission 
should quickly pass into the ‘people’s church’. Here two schools of 
thought may be discerned. The ‘people’s church’ stresses that the 
younger church should be saved from becoming a mere replica of the 
older churches and be made to express the life of and to preserve the 
people’s past. History, the people’s tradition and cultural heritage 
would be studied. The ‘mission’ would grow up into a younger church 
capable of expressing all these and then withdraw. The other school 
emphasizes the ‘national church’. Here the outlook is towards the 
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future. Missions should grow into a national church that is capable of 
forming the basis of the great nation of the future among the mission 
lands. When it has done that, the mission ceases to be. The ‘mission’ 
is not to co-exist with the ‘people’s church’ or the ‘national church’. 

c. A third trend is more recent. It belongs to the oecumenical period. 
Here the emphasis is on the mission growing into the national church 
which, because it is now independent and matured, should participate 
in the world-wide church meetings and councils. Here the younger 
churches demonstrate their coming of age in joining the older churches 
in taking counsel, independently of the missions, which have now 
‘passed away’. Again the idea of partnership in spreading the Gospel 
of Salvation is lost sight of in this trend. 

We now come to appreciate why the I.M.C. meeting at Whitby 
re-examined the doctrine of the Church’s mission and agreed upon 
‘partnership in obedience’ as the one nearest to the New Testament, 
when every aspect of the world and of the church situation has been 
taken into account. 

a. The people of God, both in the Old Testament and in the New, 
have been called of God to make Him known to the world. The book 
of Jonah is a challenge to the old Israel, which was running away from 
that duty. St Peter in his first Epistle reminds the new Israel that ‘ye 
are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God's 
own possession, that ye may show forth the excellences of him who 
called you out of darkness into his marvellous light’ (1 Pet. 2: 9). 
To be God’s people is to show forth His excellencies. The nature of 
the Gospel is that it should be proclaimed. It is good news. And no 
news is news until it is proclaimed and published abroad. Therefore 
the nature of the Church suggests its mission. Mission and Church go 
together. 

b. When an older church goes out to ‘the uttermost part of the 
earth’ and spreads the Gospel and a church grows there, the two (the 
older and the younger) fusing into ‘the people of God’, would continue 
to tell the Gospel abroad. The older church should not cease to be a 
part of the younger because the former, through its mission in the 
latter, has completed its task. Here we would suggest that the task of 
‘mission’ is not over until Christ comes again. If there is any utterance 
of our Lord which indicates the time of the end of the world it is this. 
‘And this gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in the whole in- 
habited earth for a testimony unto all the nations; and then shall the 
end come’ (Matt. 24: 14). Here the apocalyptic thought of the Gospel 
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is worked into the necessity for mission by the Church to condition 
the eschaton: the ‘end’ is to be thought of in terms of the mission of 
the Church. This mission, being something that must continue, cannot 
therefore be thought of as coming to an end in a particular area with 
the establishment of an ‘independent’, ‘national’ or ‘people’s church’. 
Rather is it to be thought of as being re-inforced by the ‘younger 
church’ until the missions of the older and the younger churches 
go out together as ‘the People of God’ to publish Christ abroad. This 
is the ideal represented by the phrase, ‘partnership in obedience’. 

c. There are differences of culture, standards of progress and 
status within the groups which constitute the older and the younger 
churches. Would these not make partnership rather difficult? It is in 
considering this question that much light can be seen from the Biblical 
idea of partnership among people of various groups, cultures and 
positions. ‘In one Spirit were all baptized into one body, whether Jews 
or Greeks, whether bond or free, and were all made to drink of one 
spirit’ (1 Cor. 12: 13). The point of entry into the Church of Christ 
is the same for all. Therefore the work to which ‘all are called—to be 
ambassadors on behalf of Christ—is the same (Cf. 2 Cor. 5: 20). In 
Ephesians 2: 14-18 St Paul emphasizes the abolition in Christ’s flesh 
of the enmity of the law. One might say here the enmity of ‘cultures’ 
dividing the older from the younger churches. Both must become ‘one’ 
and in partnership obey God’s command that His Peace should be 
made known to them that are far off and to them that are nigh. The 
Gentiles are fellow-partakers with the Jews of the promise of Christ 
Jesus through the Gospel. ‘Gentiles’ and ‘Jews’ suggest a difference of 
culture, but here (Eph. 3: 6) St Paul shows that they are all to partake 
of the promise and of the duty to preach the Gospel. It is this Biblical 
ideal of partnership which must govern the modern missionary task. 

With the conception of partnership indicated in the introductory 
paragraphs in mind, the following suggestions are put forward for its 
more effective realization : 

a. Self-offering: Partnership, in commercial circles, would indicate 
or suggest a ‘junior partner’. In the missionary circle the phrases 
‘older church’ and ‘younger church’ might even be equated to this 
commercial use of the term. But the Biblical basis of partnership is 
self-sacrifice. Among the members of the older and the younger 
churches the types of offerings to be made would be different. Whatever 
they are, men and women called to be God’s fellow-workers in the 
redemption of the world through the preaching of the Gospel, be it 
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in Asia, Europe or Africa, must offer themselves ‘a living Sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable to God’ (cf. Rom. 12: 1). Thus in humility, through 
self-effacing adventures of faith, East and West, black and white 
would go forward together in partnership, obeying God’s command 
to preach the Gospel to all men. 

b. The Church in different areas, while expressing its national 
characteristics because it cannot exist in vacuo, must remember that 
it is a paroikia of heaven here on earth. The older church should not 
make the younger a replica of itself, but neither the older nor the 
younger will be submerged in racial, national or cultural claims that 
would destroy partnership. It is not enough that the African should 
be trained to take over the work which is now being done by the 
European missionary and to call it partnership. Rather, the African, 
when trained, should work together with the European missionary 
and in some places or on some occasions lead the latter to understand 
the people better. Here the emphasis is on interpretation. The African, 
or the Asiatic, for that matter, who understands his people better 
should honestly interpret them to the missionary so as to make it 
possible for all to join effectively in the work of spreading the Gospel. 
Writers and authors from the younger churches will be needed in this 
work of interpretation. There should not be, in the history of the 
younger churches, the two phases of which Dr J. C. Hoekendijk 
complained in his article in the July, 1952 issue of this Review, the 
‘colonial and missionary period followed by the independence-and- 
oecumenical period’. Rather it should be one of continuous growth in 
receiving and ‘giving out’ the Gospel. To be able to give in partnership 
with the older churches, the younger churches must be able to produce 
interpreters from among their members. 

c. Partnership requires knowledge of the truth by all. The Biblical 
nature of the Gospel and of the Church should be consistently studied. 
The highway of which the prophet Isaiah speaks must be built by all 
races and nations. When the Church is distinctively portrayed by all 
nations, undisfigured by the infiltrations of racial, cultural and national 
considerations, then ‘the righteous’ would walk in ‘the highway’ 
from the four corners of the earth, asking the world ’to repent and 
believe in the Gospel’, for ‘the times are already fulfilled’. Thus in 
partnership the older and the younger churches would have obeyed 
Christ’s command to preach the Gospel to all nations. 

EDMUND ILOGU 











NEPAL 
By E. W. OLiver 


EPAL is one of the smaller countries of the East which have 
sprung into prominence during the past few years. This country, 
spread out along the Himalayan mountains, is composed of a people 
as varied as that of her great neighbour, India. Men of high culture, 
some of whom have had contacts with western education, and wild 
tribes of the jungle-clad hills are alike inhabitants of this wonderful 
little country. Nestled in the lap of the Himalayan mountains, and 
boasting many high peaks of that range, this little country is about 
five hundred miles long from east to west and about one hundred 
miles wide from north to south. As may be imagined, the land is 
divided up into great river basins, draining the water of the hills 
down to the Gangetic plain; and the presence of these many rivers 
and their tributaries, flowing swiftly and deeply from north to south, 
makes communications an extremely difficult matter. The coming of 
air facilities to Nepal during the past five years has revolutionized 
travel, which was previously all done on foot and was often tedious 
and dangerous. The present writer recently travelled from Pokhra 
eastward to Kathmandu by air in thirty-five minutes, a journey which 
on foot would take seven or eight days. This difficulty of communication 
has kept the various sections of the land isolated the one from the other. 
When referring to Nepal a resident of that country will really mean 
the central valley of Kathmandu, measuring about fifteen miles by 
thirteen, the rest of the country being known as the ‘pahar’, or the 
hilly country. It is true that from time immemorial this valley has 
been the centre of the country, the prize for which all invaders fought, 
the sphere of government and also of progress. Kathmandu alone, 
except for the towns and villages in the ferai (flat country adjoining 
India), boasts motorable roads and has educational and medical 
facilities: it is in many respects a modern city to-day. This it owes to 
the Gurkhas who, when they conquered the country in 1769, settled 
in the Kathmandu valley and made it indeed a capital city. 
Little is known of the history of Nepal before the fourth century A.D. 
and even thereafter, until comparatively modern times, its records are 
sketchy. The visit of the Emperor Asoka from his capital at Pataliputra 


(the modern Patna) in India was very important for Nepal. Some say 
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that he brought Buddhism to Nepal, for he was an ardent preacher 
of that faith, though it is also claimed that‘the Buddha himself visited 
the valley, and that Asoka set up stupas at places where Gautama 
preached. However, from Asoka’s visit forward, the land has con- 
tinued to attract Buddhist pilgrims right up to the present day; and 
although Hinduism has, to a very large extent, overridden Buddhism 
in Nepal, the Buddhist faith has maintained a larger following and 
exerted a stronger influence over Hinduism than the Buddhism of India 
has done. The Buddhist shrine of Swayambhunath, reckoned to be 
between two and three thousand years old, stands on a high eminence 
west of the city of Kathmandu, and the four pairs of eyes incorporated 
into the design of the square spire above the ‘chaitya’ dome look down 
in a gaze that symbolizes Buddhism’s long watch over Nepal. We are 
told that in the seventh century A.D. such was the prosperity and 
civilization of Nepal, probably meaning the valley of Kathmandu, that 
it could be compared with the best administered states of India at that 
time. With the rise of the Tibetan nation in the early seventh century, 
however, it was not long before Nepal passed under her influence for 
a considerable time, and while it is not at all clear how long and to 
what extent Nepal remained thus, there seems to have been much 
uncertainty as to their relative positions until Nepal finally defeated 
her neighbour in war in the middle of the nineteenth century and 
imposed a treaty upon her involving an annual indemnity which was 
paid up till 1954. Throughout these centuries Nepal exerted a strong 
influence upon Tibet in arts and literature, crafts and industries. It is 
said that the Newars, who still form the bulk of the population of the 
Kathmandu valley and many of its neighbouring valleys, owe their 
origin to the coming of a Rajput from the Deccan in the eleventh 
century. This cannot be proved, especially as the Newari language 
still spoken by this majority of the inhabitants of the valley is a Tibeto- 
Burman language, giving rise to the belief that the Newars came from 
the North. However that may be, for seven centuries the Newars, who 
were Buddhists, were the great power in Nepal, right through the 
Malla Dynasty, which was finally liquidated by the coming of the 
Gurkhas. The Gurkhas really owe their rise to power to the Muslim 
invasions of India. Oldfield, who was a surgeon at the British Residency 
in Kathmandu for many years, and who did a great work in Nepali 
historical research, writes, 


The progress of Islam daily drove fresh refugees into the Ne mountains. 
The ‘ tribes (a warrior tribe inhabiting the hills between Pokhra and Kath- 
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mandu) availed themselves re a su ior knowledge of the strangers to subdue 
the neighbourin of aboriginal were uniformly successful and in such a 
career, contin forage, they gradually merged the greater part of he wn ean, 


habits and language in those of the Hindus 

These people gradually merged and became rulers of twenty-four 
kingdoms west of Kathmandu—the central kingdom being that of 
Gorkha, to which they owe their name. They grew in power, and after 
about forty years of warring with the Malla kings of the Kathmandu 
valley kingdoms, entered it as rulers in 1769, to remain supreme until 
the revolution of 1950 brought their domination to a sudden end. The 
whole country of Nepal (brought within its present borders by the 
British in 1816—prior to that, by the warring spirit of its rulers, it had 
extended almost to Kashmir on the west and the Ganges on the south) 
was thus brought for the first time under one controlling power, a 
power which in 1846 became vested entirely in its Prime Minister, a 
hereditary office in the Rana family of the Gurkhas. The extent of 
power is shown in this quotation from the proclamation of the Prime 
Minister’s appointment : 

He is given full authori passing sentence of death, deprivation of 


a cooheonon of pe 
caste, imprisonment for life, co tion of pro , banishment or deportation, 


conferring or vation of honours, control of Teasury, together with plenary 
powers in all affairs of the State. 


The population of Nepal with its many tribes, Dotiyals, Magars and 
Gurungs in the west, Gurkhas, Newars and Tamangs in the central 
sectors, Kirantis, Rais, Limbus and Sherpas in the east, each with their 
own language, has been variously estimated at between six and ten 
millions, while at least six million are resident in India and Burma, 
whither they have gone for employment and have settled down. This 
great people, then, came under the control of the Gurkhas, and their 
common language, usually understood if not spoken, was Gurkhali, 
now referred to as Nepali. Oldfield describes it as ‘a corrupt dialect 
of Hindi’. The Gurkhas, and from 1846 the Rana family of that race, 
reigned for 180 years, to the exclusion of all others. There was much 
strife for power within their own ranks; rebellion, intrigue, treason 
and bloodshed form no small part of their history, but for the most 
part the rulers were strong, determined men and in many instances 
able administrators. The Gurkhas, by reason of their Indian origin, 
were very orthodox Hindus and, with their coming, Hinduism became 
the dominant religion of the State. Buddhism declined, although, as 
already stated, it continued to have, and still has, a marked influence 
upon Hinduism. Buddhist festivals are maintained zealously and Hindus 
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assist in them with enthusiasm. Visitors to Nepal are quickly struck 
by the strong Buddhist influence, by the intermingling of temples of 
the two faiths, in some cases one admittedly providing the facilities 
said to be lacking in the other. To-day Buddhism is resurgent in Nepal, 
as it is in India, and it may be that in the new Nepal it will rapidly 
return to its place of prominence. 

This complete and utter control by one family was plainly marked 
down for overthrow by the general liberating movement which swept 
through Asia during the last decade. Aided by many within the land, 
including quite a few Ranas themselves, an organization known 
as the Nepali Congress mobilized its army and, headed by two 
Brahmins, the Koirala brothers, launched an attack upon Nepal from 
various places in India. After a brief assay of arms they succeeded in 
bringing about the close of the Rana dynasty in November 1950. 
Some fighting did take place and in the Regions Beyond Missionary 
Union hospital in Raxaul we had the few casualties from the skirmishes 
just inside the border, in fact the leader of that particular group of 
insurgents died in the hospital. The first Cabinet of new Nepal was 
a compromise: six Ranas and six Congress-men tried to work jointly 
to administer the country, but failed. This has been succeeded by 
various cabinets and councils, but so far all seem to have failed to 
produce the much-needed popular government. The victorious Nepali 
Congress party itself split up very quickly, and one of the grave 
difficulties in forming an effective government is the continued conflict 
between the two Koirala brothers, now leading two different parties. 
It is estimated that throughout the country there are some thirty-two 
parties, some of them confined to certain areas and tribes, intent on 
gaining power. It is impossible to forecast the eventual pattern of 
government or the system that will prevail; general elections are 
promised to the people, but the preparation of electoral rolls in the 
country is in itself a tremendous task. After so many years of complete 
domination, political freedom is a mixed blessing where the Government 
has more or less to start from the beginning in setting up an acceptable 
form of democratic administration. The old and the new are present— 
orthodox ‘unbending Hinduism, militant still, and resurgent Buddhism 
are contending for the people’s mind with the new ideologies, of which 
Communism is probably the most definite, and which has been described 
by some as having the most effective political party, although that 
itself is internally disorganized. During the Rana régime the King, 
although theoretically the head of the country, was virtually a figure- 
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head with absolutely no powers, but with the overthrow of that régime 
he was proclaimed the constitutional head of the State and in fact for 
some time took direct control with an advisory council. (Upon his 
death he was succeeded by the Crown Prince.) The question of a 
stable government must be a very vital one, with India a flourishing 
Republic on the southern border and a new power like Communist 
Tibet to the north. With a new government and a new freedom, 
the people of Nepal are clamouring for reforms and improvements, 
which are, quite briefly, social reforms in education, medicine and 
communications. Many organizations are eager to help Nepal for- 
ward in these things: India is assisting in many ways, through the 
help provided under the Colombo Plan of the Commonwealth nations, 
road-building and the sending of military and economic missions. The 
United States Operational Mission is doing a wide work in the fields 
of education, malaria control and other public health matters, in 
helping mining projects and injecting life into cottage industries. The 
World Health Organization is seeking among other things to start a 
training school for nurses. A group of Swiss under United Nations 
have opened a dairy farm. Indeed there is much display of goodwill 
towards this great little land of brave men and women and the desire 
of all is that they may develop a steady and strong government. And 
what a country has been opened up to the world of science and 
adventure! The Ranas, pursuing their very conservative policy towards 
foreigners, were reluctant to allow excursions beyond the valley to the 
few outsiders whom they did admit. For them it should be said that 
they felt that the economy of Nepal could not stand free relationship 
with other countries, but to-day Kathmandu is a rendezvous for all 
the nations of the world. The mighty peaks of the Himalayas inside 
Nepal were granted years of continued invincibility by the Ranas, but 
since 1950 climbers from Britain, Japan, Argentine, Austria, Switzerland 
and New Zealand have swarmed along the slopes of these magnificent 
hills and indeed some, including Everest, have already been conquered. 
Botanical, zoological, anthropological and other scientific teams, in- 
cluding the ‘Abominable Snowman’ hunt, from many countries have 
been welcomed, and it is expected that the many branches of science 
will be abundantly enriched as a result of these expeditions. 

But where does the Christian Church come into all this? While the 
Ranas had a law forbidding proselytizing and punished severely any 
who persuaded another to change his faith, they firmly set their faces 
against Christianity and, as far as we know, no Christians were allowed 
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to live in Nepal from the time of the accession of the first Gurkha king, 
Prithwi Narayan, in 1769, until 1950. At that time this king expelled 
the Capuchin missionaries from the valley of Kathmandu. It is not 
possible to discover the extent to which Christian witness had been 
given to Nepal before this. There are records of journeys made by 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church prior to the eighteenth century, 
but it seems highly improbable that, in the great eastward spread of 
Christianity through the Nestorian Church from Persia, the land of 
Nepal was neglected. There are, however, no traces of such work 
to-day, and from a non-Roman Catholic standpoint we have to wait 
until the close of the nineteenth century before we find definite 
evangelistic work directed towards this land of mountains. It is true 
that William Carey translated the New Testament into Nepali at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, but he probably did it with the 
help of Nepali students in Calcutta, where there was, and indeed still 
is, a large settlement of Nepali people. 

Within a few years of each other, at the very close of the nineteenth 
century, two great missionary societies began work on the borders at 
opposite ends of the country. The Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America, now the Methodist Church of Southern Asia, which already 
had work in the Indian districts bordering on Nepal’s southern frontier, 
opened work in the Kumaon hills at the western end, while the Church 
of Scotland (whose mission is now integrated into the United Church 
of Northern India) came to the Darjeeling hills of Bengal at the 
eastern end. While the work of the former was almost entirely among 
the Kumaonis, with contact with travellers in and out of Nepal, 
particularly with the Dotiyals who worked as charcoal-carriers and 
porters in these hill tracts, that of the Church of Scotland was among 
emigrant Nepalis who came out to work in the famous tea-gardens of 
the Darjeeling district. The Methodist work among Nepali people did 
not meet with success, but on the other hand that of the Church of 
Scotland was extremely fruitful, and to-day there are large congregations 
of Nepali-speaking Christians in the Darjeeling districts. While it is 
true that the majority of these Christians are Lepchas, inhabitants of 
those hills, and racially closely related to the Nepalis, nevertheless 
there are many Nepalis among them, and from these congregations 
evangelists and other workers have gone out to the mission stations 
on the other sections of the border and have done sterling work. It 
is to these congregations that we look to-day, for they must provide 
the large part of the personnel for projects of the Church inside the 
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land. The Church of Scotland missionaries translated the whole Bible 
into Nepali and are now engaged in revising the New Testament. 

Throughout the first half of this century nearly all the main 
approaches to Nepal were occupied by missionary societies. The 
American Methodists at the western end and the R.B.M.U. in the 
central sector go back to the beginning of the century. Later they were 
joined at various points by the Australia Nepalese Mission (now 
amalgamated with the R.B.M.U.); the Nepal Evangelistic Band worked 
at Nautanwa. Just prior to their coming to Nautanwa Dr Kathleen 
Harbord had maintained an independent work there, and it is she, 
perhaps more than any other in recent years, who was used of God 
to arouse in many hearts a desire to pray and work for Nepal; the 
Worldwide Evangelization Crusade in the West; the Evangelical 
Alliance in the far North West; the Assemblies of God (American) 
and to a limited extent the Ceylon and India General Mission, both 
in that part of Uttar Pradesh bordering Nepal’s southern border. Out 
of their fruitful work in Darjeeling the Church of Scotland had a 
Gurkha mission right from the early years of the century, which also 
helped evangelistic work on the southern border, and indeed on one 
occasion it succeeded in getting into Kathmandu. Later still these 
missions were joined by the World Mission Prayer League in the 
Darjeeling District. The burden of prayer for Nepal was laid upon 
many in these groups and the Nepal Border Fellowship was formed 
as a prayer fellowship in 1935. It is evident to us all that the prayers 
of God’s people have been much used in preparation for this day of 
opportunity. Prayer was accompanied by preparation in the training 
of Nepali Christians and the co-ordinating of literature plans. 

When the change took place in the government at the end of 1950, 
it was not long before active steps were taken to enter the land in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ with such institutions as were acceptable 
to Government. It was understood in these enterprises that the ban 
on open preaching was still in force, but freedom of worship and of 
association was granted not only to Nepali Christians, but also to the 
staffs of the institutions. The Roman Catholics were quick to seize 
the opportunity, having at their head a very able man. He organized 

a school for boys on public school lines in the valley of Kathmandu 
and this has been followed with a school for smaller boys and a school 
for girls, and already their influence is strong. The Nepal Evangelistic 
Band, working to a plan which they felt the Lord gave them many 
years ago, moved up into one of the beauty spots of Nepal, the Pokhra 
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valley, which is a hundred miles west of Kathmandu and is dominated 
by the Fishtail peak of the Annapurna Range. They have a strong 
team of missionary doctors and nurses and a fine group of Nepali 
helpers. They have set up aluminium ‘prefabs’ and it is little wonder 
that it is called by all the ‘Chamkila [sparkling] Hospital’, for it shines 
so brightly in the sunlight of the valley and can be seen for miles 
around. When a number of us were anxious to open work in the valley 
of Kathmandu and elsewhere it was felt best to take advantage of an 
opening gained by a group of American missionaries, who in the 
course of their interest in bird and plant life had been permitted to 
visit Nepal on a number of occasions. This group was urged by 
American friends in the United States Operational Mission to apply 
for permission to open medical mission work. This permission was 
granted, but a number of terms were laid down which had to be 
negotiated into a workable agreement before the work could begin. 
The terms set out by Government were briefly: all expense connected 
with the work in the way of building and supplies to be borne by the 
Mission ; predominantly Nepali citizens to be employed and trained ; 
buildings to be handed over to the Government at the end of five 
years; and all treatment and medicine to be supplied free to all. The 
first two were immediately acceptable, but the third was modified to 
the understanding that the position would be reviewed by Government 
after five years and the fourth ultimately modified to the position that 
the mission would give away without charge such medicines as it 
obtained free from any source, but that a charge would be made for 
medicine and treatment from those who could afford to pay. The 
missionaries concerned were from the Church of Southern Asia 
(Methodists) and the American Presbyterian mission, and they realized 
that the nature of the work demanded co-operation. The task of 
organization was first taken up by the U.P. Christian Council and 
later by the National Christian Council, with the result that the United 
Christian Mission to Nepal was formed in March 1954 at Nagpur. 
The organization is intended to be only a temporary one, operative 
until such time as the Church in Nepal is itself able to take care of 
the administration of the whole work. The mission has at present a 
small maternity and child welfare hospital in Kathmandu, housed in 
part of the government cholera hospital by the kind co-operation of 
the Government, and six clinics in towns and villages in the Kathmandu 
valley. It also has a small hospital at Tansen, in western Nepal. The 
personnel consists of two American doctors(one at present on furlough), 
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a Canadian doctor, an American laboratory technician, one American 
nursing sister, three British nursing sisters and one Swedish nursing 
sister, four Nepali nurses, three Nepali helpers in clinics and one Indian 
staff nurse. These are assisted by two non-medical missionaries. These 
workers are drawn from the following missions: Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian (U.S.A.), United Church of Canada, Swedish Baptist, 
World Mission Prayer League, Regions Beyond Missionary Union, 
the United Church of North India. At present the bulk of the money 
is coming through the first two named missions, but the support of all 
the missionaries from overseas is provided by their respective missions. 
There is also a small but enthusiastic band of missionaries from the 
Mar Thoma Church in South India. Their coming to Nepal is so clearly 
of God that the story is worth telling in full. Sadhu Sundar Singh had 
been much impressed by the need of Nepal on his journeys to Tibet and 
he laid this burden upon the Christians in Travancore during one of his 
visits. A devoted woman longed to respond to the call but realizing that 
she could not herself go, she cried to the Lord for the gift of a son that 
she might dedicate him to work in Nepal. The Lord gave her a son, and 
she fulfilled her vow of dedication ; this she conveyed to the lad as soon 
as he could understand and he regarded it as binding upon him. But 
the Lord did His work of grace in the boy’s heart at an early age, 
and the goal became his burning quest rather than his duty. He finally 
entered Bible College, and during his training brought the need of 
Nepal to three other of his Mar Thoma brethren; these three also 
gave themselves for the work of the Lord in Nepal, and to-day the lad, 
fulfilling his vow, is in Kathmandu with his wife; one of his colleagues 
is already with him, while the other two will join them shortly on 
completing their training. Undoubtedly the Lord is blessing them. 
Already, with a Nepali Christian resident in Kathmandu, the Nepali 
Indian and missionary staff of the United Mission and a few other 
Indian Christians working in the valley, they have formed themselves 
into a church, hoping soon to build a place of worship. It is with this 
church that all connected with the United Mission in the valley worship 
and, as already stated, it is the firm intention of the sponsors of the 
mission that this little nucleus shall grow into the body that shall 
govern all such work now being initiated by the mission. Right from 
the earliest moment, therefore, it will not be a matter of joining a 
missionary society, with a particular set of doctrines and methods, but 
of being a partner in the work of the Church in Nepal. We praise God 
for the little nucleus that is there, determined to be fashioned by the 
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Holy Spirit into the Lord’s own instrument for Nepal. The whole of 
this work in Nepal has been the outcome of much prayer and of 
obedience to the Lord’s direction in prayer; and we are convinced 
that without the prayer of all the Lord’s people we cannot go forward 
in His way. 

We are amazed at the tremendous opportunities opened to us; 
opportunities which need to be taken in a strong manner and estab- 
lished. We want to consolidate quickly the position at Tansen, where 
the work will draw people from many villages; we want to build our 
own hospital in the Kathmandu valley and to open schools; but in 
order to do all this we need the co-operation of the Lord’s people in 
all lands. As I went through the very attractive villages in the beautiful 
hills I had a vision of school-teachers, dispensers and doctors from 
India and other lands bearing testimony to the Lord Jesus, and I 
longed for the ability to make this challenge known to the Church 
throughout the world. We have the nucleus of a team ready for a 
girls’ high school, composed of Nepali-speaking Christian teachers; 
we have a plan for elementary schools in some lesser known valleys 
and hill tracts of the valley and we have those ready to begin its opera- 
tion. A literacy work is being planned and is sponsored and supported 
by the committee on world literacy and Christian literature, of New 
York. We are trying to encourage the various churches in India to 
take up this challenge, a challenge of prayer and sacrifice in life and 
gift. Many who have gone before us have longed and prayed for this 
day ; let us not fail our Lord and them. Our work on the borders has 
not been in vain and will continue to be fruitful as a preparation 
ground for those who shall go in to strengthen the Church and minister 
through it. It may sound strange to folk in the West to talk of opening 
new work in the East to-day, when so many ideologies are struggling 
for power and when it is impossible to forecast how long we shall be 
able to stay. But if we can work quickly and plan wisely in relation 
to the Church, we may yet accomplish a great work in making known 
the Saviour to this people. It is true that we still cannot preach openly, 
but the Gospel is enquired of and made known to a people very ready 
to listen in the course of the ministry now being undertaken. 

E. W. OLIVER 











CHINA TO-DAY 


SOME REFLECTIONS AGAINST THE BACKGROUND 
OF YESTERDAY 


By D. GERHARDT ROSENKRANZ 


T is well known to what extent French Jesuit missionaries, in the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, spread a knowledge of China 
in the West by translating Confucian literature and describing the 
country and people. This knowledge has degenerated from time to time 
into a fanatical enthusiasm. Only at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when Europe turned its attention to India, did its concern 
with China enter a new phase. Its leading representatives, besides 
G. W. F. Hegel, were Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels—a circumstance 
which to-day, now that Marxism has taken possession of China, 
acquires more than a historical significance. 

To Hegel, China was no longer the land at which Europe had looked 
‘in the seventeenth century under Louis XIV’ so that ‘in view of the 
restless spirit of the people, they might find out how people lived over 
there and how peace was kept’. He saw her as the land without ‘a 
traditional aristocracy or a feudal system’,? one which seemed to be an 
example for the European bourgeois revolutionaries of his time in their 
fight to overthrow feudalism, and yet one which did not accord with 
their ideal. In his system of world history, which he understood as ‘a 
development of the consciousness of the spirit with regard to the 
freedom and the materialization which comes from this consciousness’ ,’ 
the ‘oriental world’, especially China, with her ‘moral despotism’, was 
assigned the first stage: “Here is the dawn of the ascending spirit.’ ‘ 
The fact that he saw Chinese life as a morally spiritual unity; and left 
aside all that contradicted his conception, or, when he was unable to 
escape it, that he could not justify its peculiarity, brings out his 
one-sidedness as an idealist. He asserted that China ‘still lies as it 
were outside world history’,® that ‘ in all circumstances she has retained 
her character’, that here was ‘a people who had never replaced the old 

1 Hegel: Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Geschichte. Leipzig: Lasson. II Halbband, 
1920, p. 277. 2 Ibid, p. 290. 

3 Hegel: Die Vernunft in der Geschichte. Leipzig: Lasson. 2nd Edition, 1920, p. 148. 


4 Hegel: Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie - Geschichte. p. 267. 5 Ibid, p. 275. 
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spiritual principle with a new one’;' and he also declared that ‘it 
developed quickly to its present state’, that it has ‘only been able to 
develop within itself’ but that it has also done this.? Hegel explained 
that China had no class distinctions but formed ‘one large family’ ; 
yet he could not refrain from mentioning the existence of various 
‘ranks’—slaves, peasants and officials. This genial constructor of world 
history sees no reason to adjust these contradictions. His idealistic, 
synthetic view of the Chinese spirit has doubtless led to important 
insights, which were only to be achieved in this way; but his striving 
to grasp the whole has prevented his seeing in true perspective the 
particular nature and tradition of its component parts. 
Here Marx and Engels came in. 


means of their materialistically executed dialectical methods they now 

to examine the Asiatic community-complex on a basis of its material foundation. 
What Hegel had discerned in China, the iar, well-irrigated method of agri- 
cultural production, Marx and Engels established as a common feature of all the 
great oriental agricultural societies. The means, depending on the character of the 
pone Peer ex the whole ‘co-operative construction’ and with it also 
the ‘political form of the sovereign- and dependent-relationships’.* 

Now the Chinese family, whose basic importance in the Chinese State 
had been strongly emphasized by Hegel, proved to be ‘the only possible 
way to make an illusionary fetish of the existing class-system’,* and 
the spiritual attributes of life (religion, art, science of the mind, business 
ability, individual rights, natural science)® which, according to Hegel, 
are formed from above, that is, from the State, emerged, as a 
result of ignoring the ‘economic and social conditions of life’, as a way 
of thinking which was full of misunderstanding. Hegel’s ‘oriental world’ 
is, according to Marx, no longer the first stage in an idealistic system, 
but as an ‘Asiatic’ or ‘oriental community’ ‘one of the four fundamental 
class communities of world history’.* It is based on the special Asiatic 
methods of production. Marx devoted the same zeal to its analysis as 
Hegel devoted to its idealistic construction. In so doing he carried on 
from Hegel, but in such a way that he combined the revolutionary, 
destructive obliteration of Hegel’s conception with the continuous 
preservation of Hegel’s question.’ In other words, in this way he also 
brought into effect the basic idea of the Communist Manifesto, the 


1 Hegel: Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Geschichte, p. 278. 


2 Ibid, p. 277 ff. 
3K. A. Wittfogel: ‘Hegel tiber China’ (in Unter dem Banner des Marxismus, Vol. V, 
No. 3. p. 361). 4 Ibid, p. 357. 


5 Hegel: Die Vernunft in der Geschichte, p. 104ff. 
6 Wittfogel, Joc. cit., p. 360. 7 Ibid, p. 362. 
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discovery of which his friend Engels had attributed to him with special 
vigour, namely, that ‘the economic production and the inevitably 
consequent social organization of every epoch of history forms the 
foundation of the political and intellectual history of that latter 
epoch’.? 

The Communist Manifesto, in listing the Chinese market among the 
factors which ‘hasten the development of the revolutionary element in 
the crumbling feudal society’, reveals another aspect in the light of 
which Marx saw China. When the Manifesto appeared in 1848, the year 
of revolutions, China was under the influence of the unrest preceding 
the T’ai-p’ing rebellion, which had been made known to the West 
by the German missionary, Karl Giitzlaff. In January 1850, Marx 
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When Marx wrote this, the revolution in Europe had already failed. 
Nevertheless he considered it still ‘imminent’ ; and from his observation 
of events in China grew the hope that they would give it new life, 
until he was obliged to realize that British capitalism was not able ‘to 
break down the inner economic organization of the country, its minute 
agriculture, etc.’* as quickly as he had expected. The ‘Asiatic method 
of production’ proved itself in China, ‘where they had no assistance 
from the immediate political power’, to be more capable of with- 
standing the British than it had been in India. 

In addition, the longer the T’ai-p’ing rebellion went on, the more 
exhausted it became, in so far as—according to Marx—‘the destruction 
in relation to the conservative marasmus became obvious in abominable, 
grotesque forms without any sign of new formation’ ;* and therefore 

1 Engels’ Vorrede zum Kommunistischen Manifest vom 28. Juni 1883. 

2 Revue, 1850, Jan. (From Vol. Ill, pp. 444-5.) 

3 Briefwechsel zwischen Marx und Engels, Vol. Il, p. 292f. 


4 Marx: Kapital, Bd. Ill, 1, p. 318. 
5 Presse, 1862, 7th July. 
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it was left out of account in the mobilization of the world revolution. 
Nevertheless the opening sentences of Marx’s article, ‘The revolution 
in China and in Europe’, in the New York Daily Tribune on June 
14th, 1853, were still programmatically valid: 

people Ya aerope, the teas Exucpeea mnonasen towends treo sepabiican food 
and a Cy prenaet, will probably d more on what is happening at 
present in tl venly | om, in the antipodes of Europe, than on any other 
a ar phan uding even the threats of Russia and the consequent 
probability of a general European war. Yet it is no paradox. 

The Chinese Revolution in October, 1911, which led to the exile of 
the Manchus and the setting-up of the Republic, was a turning-point in 
Chinese history ; but, again, it was not the kind of revolution that Marx 
had expected. Lenin supported it reluctantly’ and eight years later was 
still of the opinion that, for the moment, ‘real Communism can only 
be successful in the West’, but that among the colonial and partly 
colonial peoples of the East ‘civil democracy must play the leading 
réle’.2 In between came Russia’s famous call to the East, made known 
shortly after the outbreak of the Russian Revolution, to join in and 
help the fight against injustice, so that the earth might tremble beneath 
the feet of the proletariat. The answer came in October, 1949, when 
Mao Tse-tung proclaimed the victory of the Communist Revolution 
and triumphantly added: ‘May the world tremble!’ The Chinese 
Revolution went so much its own way that it had long been doubtfully 
observed from Moscow; and not until after his victory was Mao 
recognized by Stalin as a partner in discussion. In consideration of the 
‘many hardships’ endured by China, through blindly taking over 
foreign ways, Mao stepped in to carry out Marxism in China, yet 
in such a way that he had demanded the combination of its ‘general 
truth’ with the ‘concrete actuality of the Chinese Revolution’ and 
had given this a ‘national form’.* This was a deviation from the 
Marxist-Leninist revolutionary doctrine, but did not mean surrender- 
ing it. By the fact that Mao carried out the revolution with the help 
of the peasants, instead of revolutionizing the peasants under the 
leadership of the proletariat, according to the Marxist dogma, he 
submitted to China’s Asiatic method of production, which had no 

1 ef. Robert Payne: Mao Tse-tung, Ruler of Red China, N.Y.: Schuman. London: 
Secker and Warburg, 1950, p. 22. 

2 Aufruf an die Volker des Ostens, 4th June, 1920. 

3 Mao Tse-tung: On the New Democracy, 19th January 1940 (quoted by C. Brandt, 


B. Schwartz, J. Fairbank: A Documentary History of Chinese Communism, London: 
Allen and Unwin. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1952, p. 273). 
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industrial proletariat at its disposal as a ‘revolutionary vanguard’. Of 
the 1,200,000 members of the Communist Party in 1944, nine-tenths 
were peasants, and yet ‘the Party had never become a peasant party 
in terms of the ultimate aims of its leaders’.* In March, 1949, its central 
committee approved Mao’s revolutionary tactics as necessary to history, 
correct and successful, but at the same time explained: 


But the period for this way of working has now ended. The period has now 
for ing from cities to the counttyside. Without doubt, attention must 
be paid both to the cities and to the countryside. Without doubt, it is to 
ink up closely the relations between the cities and the countryside, between ers 
and between industry and agriculture. The countryside must certainly 

not be cast aside and attention be paid merely to the cities. Anyone who thinks this 
oF any Sane IO Mie Seas OF Gravity Of Pasty work stant Va plneed 1 


In this the Party professed the Marxist-Leninist revolutionary dogma, 
which is, however, elastic enough to permit practical and necessary 
deviations; in this at the same time it put forward the economic 
requirements for the future. 

All these events—from the unrest on the eve of the T’ai-p’ing 
uprising to Mao Tse-tung’s Communist revolution, from the definition 
of ‘Chinese socialism’ in Marx’s programme of world revolution to 
Mao Tse-tung’s confession that the Chinese revolution will become 
‘part of the world proletarian-socialist revolution’*—have been played 
out before the eyes of the West. There was no lack of Chinese and 
European voices to point out the gravity of these events, but the West 
was not inclined, and even not able, to hear them. It saw things as it 
wanted to see them and thus fell into the tragic error of thinking that 
Chinese Communism was Christian. Moreover, the West had prepared 
the way for it. 
sna cers te rng he er oer 

West have the self- 


economy 
ment and cast China into the melting-pot.§ 

It cannot be denied that the proclamation of Christianity in China 
contributed to this change. Therefore it followed that the deep-rooted 
hatred of Anglo-American imperialism belongs to the ‘national 





1 Brandt, Schwartz, Fairbank: A Documentary History of Chinese Communism, p. 441. 
2 Ibid, p. 442. 3 Ibid, p. 443f. 4 Ibid, p. 265. 5 


Ibid, p. 17. 
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form’ of the Chinese Revolution. This hatred is not new, but quite a 
hundred years old. To-day it has only reached the stage at which it 
can rage freely; and it does so, strengthened by Lenin’s theory of 
imperialism, with the same relentlessness that had kindled its attitude 
to the western Powers. As early as 1925 the Communist Party soberly 
declared : 

In its plans to dismember China, imperialism has from a policy of partition 
(up to ann Oa [1921-22], through a period of joint control (up 
to the London of 1925), to the present policy of independent action.* 

Here it was not only the ‘unequal treaties’ that China sought to shake 
off; she felt more keenly the ‘cultural invasion’ of the West and with it 
the spread of Christianity, which the Chinese, not without reason, ‘do 
not rate in the first place as a religious teaching but rather as an instru- 
ment working for the political interests of the western powers’.* Here, 
too, there was no lack of warning voices. As early as 1906 the Berlin 
sinologist O. Franke wrote: 

The missionary question has been treated in official quarters in Europe with an 
indifference which is strongly disproportionate to its importance, and which can 
only be explained ay #9 eee lete knowledge of the foundations and the character 
of the Chinese State. It was greatest, most stubborn and most consequential 
mistake that western diplomacy made in connexion with China, and it is certainly 
a mistake of which the great Powers have all been guilty, in spite of all the pathetic 
declarations to the contrary, that missionaries have been as tools for political 
endeavours and as bearers of political influence. In other parts of the such a 
system may have been useful, but in China it has proved ruinous: it has become 
a source of mistrust, hatred and countless atrocities, and it has dealt the spread of 
Christianity a wound from which it will never recover.* 

Twenty years later Roland Allen, in The Spontaneous Expansion of 
the Church and the Causes which Hinder It, made suggestions as to 
how the ‘wound’ could bs healed. But, once again, all such voices had 
not been taken seriously enough to enable the missions and Christ- 
ianity in China to meet unprejudiced the attack of anti-religious 
Communism. Now they stand under the verdict of imperialism, 
although ‘with the cessation and the later withdrawal of the political 
activity of the western Powers in China since the First World War, the 
direct connexion between politics and missions gradually disappeared’.® 

1 Brandt, Schwartz, Fairbank: A Documentary History of Chinese Communism, p. 75. 

2 Wolfgang Franke: ‘Zur anti-imperialistischen Bewegung in China’ (in Saeculum, 
1954, No. 4, p. 342). See also K. M. Panikkar: Asia and Western Dominance (London; 
Allen and Unwin. N.Y.: John Day, 1953). Asien und die Herrschaft des Westens (Zurich, 
1954). W. Seufert: ‘Rotchina als neue Weltmacht,’ in Zeitwende, 1955, No. 5. 

3 Quoted from W. Franke: Joc. cit., p. 345, note 36. 


4 Ist Edition London, 1927; 2nd Edition London, 1949. 
3 W. Franke: loc. cit., p. 345. 
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Mrs E. Margaret Kiesow’s report of her missionary work in a Christian 
high school in China from 1948 till 1953 deserves close attention, since 
she recounts with exemplary objectivity the principal ‘faults and crimes 
against the Chinese people’ (including the accusations of imperialism), 
attributed to the missionaries: the management of missionary property 
by the missionaries or by like-minded Chinese colleagues; the 
retention in their hands of decisions in all financial questions; their 
importation of foreign goods; the failure to adapt their work to the 
Chinese character ; their preference for the use of the English language 
and European music ; their denominational divisions and use of financial 
support; their appropriation of Chinese art treasures; their quarrels 
among themselves and their firm hold on what is American or British, 
instead of adapting themselves to the Chinese people and also to 
Communist China.* Accordingly, the Chinese Christians were accused 
of being the missionaries’ agents. Falsehood is mixed with truth in this 
accusation. To-day we have no time to separate the falsehood from 
the truth, to understand the truth out of its own time and to point out 
our own blamelessness. It is, however, high time to recognize the 
‘débacle”* that has come upon the Christian mission in China as a 
judgment of God. It is also high time, in view of the fact that the 
missions are continuing in the old rut in many places, even at the gates 
of China, as though nothing of basic importance had happened. 


the Church and the Mission; are tical. But in the months 
between the realization that we should be leaving earlier than we t and 
our actual departure, months in which we had unaccustomed leisure every 


i era was the will of God. . . . It is not only in China or the 
youtaer dhinhches @at'the work of the Church is constved tat cebine ot on 
SE ne Oe Rene esenieatn denis Ronny Gants Gee Ge 


That is a ‘call to repentance’, in view of events for which missions, 
consciously or unconsciously, willingly or unwillingly, have become 
partly to blame: ‘a call to repentance from the penitents’ bench’—as 
the writer adds—a call which does not wish ‘to drop an important 
work’ but to ensure that it will be done otherwise. May this call, too, 
not die away once more unheard! 


sake — China, the Challenge, London: Presbyterian Church of England, 
» P- 4 


2D. M. Paton: Christian Missions and the Judgment’ of God. London: 8.C.M. Press, 
1953, p. 50. 3 Ibid, p. 50f. 4 Ibid, p. 75. 
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- ‘Once again what is happening in China to-day makes us look to her 
past—to the point at which one is obliged to suppose that there could 
be ‘circumstances and institutions in Chinese life’ which ‘seem conducive 
to, or unusually compatible with, Marxist-Leninist concepts of party 
organization and party dictatorship’. To-day it is sufficiently well- 
known that Communism is fully revealed only to those who understand 
it not only as a new social and economic doctrine but as a religion, the 
second world religion after Christ. Mrs Kiesow has given us an impres- 
sive description of Chinese Communism.’ She calls it ‘a Christian 
heresy of an evil, sinister kind in which God, the forgiving love of the 
Cross and the pursuit of anything good for its own pure sake are all 
left out’.? She realizes with amazement the fanatical determination and 
the readiness of its adherents to make the supreme sacrifice in the cause 
of spreading their doctrine. On the Roman Catholic side, the phrase 
‘the Christian mask of Chinese Communism’ has been used. Under this 
title Fr Joh. Schiitte, $.V.D. has examined important passages in 
Chinese Communist literature which have been translated into German: 
the ‘doctrine of redemption and virtue’, the ‘ascetic practice’, the 
‘order of life’ and the ‘organism’ of Chinese Communism. He has come 
to the conclusion that it was a caricature, ‘because it seeks to imitate 
that same Christianity which resists its innermost being, and at the 
same time clothes itself in stolen sacred garments’. But it is 


tees something demonica in Communism, inthe mysterious power which i 
ee eS SS oe ae 
the Christian 


wields over numbers of people. Communism is trying to 
exterior with a new, tian man. Jt is menacing the essential value 
of man, just as our ian revelation allows it to shine.® 


This interpretation gives as little satisfaction as the well-known verdict 
in the early days of Christian apologists that the heathen religions 
were an imitation of the devil.* Without question ‘in Chinese Com- 
munism there are obvious parallels to Christianity, to the Catholic 
Church’.’ They appear more strongly in it than in the period of Nazism, 
which called in the same way for comparisons with Roman Catholic 
forms of worship and discipline. Nevertheless, statements like 
‘Christian heresy’ and ‘pseudo-Christianity’® cannot justifiably be 

1 Brandt, Schwartz, Fairbank, op. cit., p. 19. 


2 E. M. Kiesow: op. cit., p. 34. 3 Ibid, p 4 Ibid, p. 33ff. 
SIn Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft und Roligionswissenschaft (ZMR)> ‘1954. 


No. 4, p. 311. 
* According to Justin, Apol. I. $4-60, all kinds of heathen myths which we thought 


were related to religious history were originally and basically an imitation of the devil. 
7ZMR 1955. No. 1, p. 24. 8 Ibid, p. 24. 
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applied to Communism, with its mysterious power as a religion. 
Fr Schiitte, among others, points to its eschatology.’ It may be—and we 
will speak of this later—that it deserves special attention in its Chinese 
form; but the statement that it is ‘pseudo-Christian’ does not rightly 
describe its nature. In sharp contrast to the Christian eschatology, 
which lives in expectation of the Second Coming in the present, it is the 
very expression of the Communist belief in progress which deduces 
the future from the conditions of the present. Nor does the declaration 
that this is a question of a secularized Christian eschatology say 
anything decisive. Communism derives its recruiting power and its 
effectiveness from a message of salvation which offers mankind, with an 
exclusiveness and a sense of community found nowhere else, every 
opportunity for self-redemption. 

Mat eee a man-god, the Messianic proletariat, is the fulfilment 
ee bs ley a ames Se ae os ct 
classless world-community. No rebuttal of Marxism which is to a repudia- 
saat OY lp ma ne me fret allyl yt acy 

be offered to the cru / semepans of Communism, which teaches those 
whom it liberates to sing and dance and to feel that they are members of a conquering 
revolutionary movement, yh attempt, however successful, to provide the 
oppressed classes of the world better social and economic conditions.* 

Here it is obvious how irrelevant, and even how hopeless, it is to 
go to much trouble to point out parallels between Communism and 
Christianity. There is no bridge between the Communist and the 
Christian message of salvation. There is, however, a related question 
here, as to whether Communism did not find presuppositions in non- 
Christian China which it did not encounter in the sphere of its former 
victories in the western lands, which had previously been formed and 
guided by Christian thought. These presuppositions are, namely: 
the idea of the Mandate from Heaven which passes from him who is 
unworthy to him who is worthy, the ideal of the ‘superior man’ 
(chiin-tzu) and, bound up with this, of benevolence (jen), and also the 
necessity to insert the individual into the society.* The fact that the 
transfer of the ruling power from Chiang Kai-shek to Mao Tse-tung 
must have seemed to the Chinese people like a change in the heavenly 
mandate is quite obvious; and this insight contributed substantially 
to the rapid breakdown of the Kuomintang in central and south China 
in 1948-9, at a time when it could still summon considerable forces.‘ 

1 ZMR, 1954. No. 4, p. 318, 


2 John A. Mackay in Theology Today, Jan. 1951, p. 433. 


3 Brandt, Schwartz, Fairbank: op. cit., p. 22ff. 4 Ibid, p. 22. 
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Further, there is a similar supposition, that the ideal of the ‘superior 
man’ and of the perfect ruler, applied to the case of Mao Tse-tung, ‘has 
provided the Chinese Communists with an ancient foundation on which 
to erect their claim to the Mandate from Heaven.”? It is alsoappropriate 
that the necessity, hallowed by a centuries-old tradition, of the ‘need of 
the individual for social integration in a community’, has strengthened 
the claim of the Party to be ‘a focus for youthful loyalty’.* All these 
continuations of yesterday into to-day are so deeply rooted in China 
that their depths cannot be sounded with the help of psychology, 
sociology or even religious history. Other examples can support this 
fact. Chinese thinking is ruled by the idea of a cosmic law and of a 
law-abiding cyclic course in all world events, which come to pass in the 
inter-action of two dual forces (yin-yang), a course of events which 
has also absorbed man as a physical and spiritual being, with all his 
parts and functions.* In the cyclic course of history the ‘great com- 
munity’ (ta-t’ung), the aureum saeculum at the beginning of mankind, 
will come again. It has been described in glowing colours in early times: 

At the ti ill i ; 
The most vrtoues and Most capable men wer chosen a leaders; truth wos ofoken 
and harmony preserved. For this reason men loved not only their own parents and 
cared not only for their own children. The old people could look forward to their 
end in peace ; the s men had their work ; the widows and widowers, the orphans 
and the childless and the invalids were ali cared for ; the men had their position and 
the women their home. One did not wish to let goods go wasted and unused; but 
one did not under any circumstances try to collect them’ for oneself. One did not 
wish to let one’s own ability go unproved, but one did not work for one's own 
oceree. AS cunning and intrigue was at an end. There were no thieves or robbers, 
no mur or killers. That was the time of the great community.‘ 
The ideal of the ‘great community’ has come up in all reformatory and 
revolutionary movements in Chinese history as an efficacious form of 
power, and it is found in their literature up to our time. The kingdom 
of peace on earth may not be brought about with power: it is the third 
stage in the succession: chaos—small tranquillity (hsiao-k’ang)—great 
community, which is realized by the spontaneous efficacy of a ‘holy 
one’ on the throne, just as in the ‘small tranquillity’ the ‘superior man’ 
creates order and prosperity through the administration of discipline 
and custom. 

Do not the conceptions of an all-ruling law and of the return of the 


1 Brandt, Schwartz, Fairbanks: op. cit., p. 23. 2 Ibid, p. 21. 

3 Here and in the following I have used as a basis my article, ‘Die Hochreligionen 
ee Kommunismus’ in Evangelische Missions Zeitschrift, 1953. No. 1, p. Sif. No. 2, 
p. 45 ff. 

4 Li-yiin I, 2 (Max Miller: Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXVII, Oxford, 1885, 
Pp. 364 6), 
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original state of a powerful, classless community in the third stage of 
the social progression belong to the basic beliefs of Communism? 
However, the differences between them and their Confucian counter- 
parts are so indistinguishable that we should not speak of parallels 
here either. Common to both sides are the subjection of man to a law 
which in Confucianism is a transcendent, natural law and in Com- 
munism an immanent, historical law, and the belief in the perfecting 
of human society. And in both we find, though rooted and established 
to varying degrees, the arrangement of men into political-social 
collective societies, the furtherance of their education, of the ever- 
renewed recognition of their insufficiency and of their change through 
change of surroundings, the fulfilment of their being in this life here 
and now, the derivation of all phenomena from a basic principle and 
the tendency to regard all earthly things in relative terms. An exami- 
nation as to how far all these ideas, in their Confucian form, have 
made an impression on Chinese Communist literature and also on 
translations of the original Marxist works into Chinese, could lead to 
important disclosures. Mao Tse-tung speaks only with irony of the 
time when he had acquainted himself with Confucianism.’ Yet there 
is a strong impression that his conception of the ‘new democracy’ and 
the ‘age of socialism’ correspond respectively to the former’s ‘small 
tranquillity’ and ‘great community’ ; and in his writing he often works 
in the same way as a ‘superior man’ who recognizes his yocation to 
act as a scholar and a social reformer, even if the ideal of the ‘holy one’ 
has not already in his youth had a lasting influence on his ambition. 
In the Chinese conception of man, who knows that he is alone in his 
striving after salvation, who stands under the jurisdiction of an imper- 
sonal law and who is therefore conditioned in his existence, there is a 
connexion with the Communist idea of man. The autarchy of the 
Confucian man has increased to the autonomy of the Marxist superman, 
and this again has become a function of a law-abiding development 
which from the outset gives a relative character to all virtues and values. 
This makes Marxism so abstract that it is even less accessible to the 
imaginative thought of the Chinese than to the rational approach of 
the western peoples. And so the conjecture that its bloodless theories 
receive warmth in China from the old mythical order of existence, in 
which earth, man and heaven form a creative trinity, becomes all the 
more relevant ; but heaven has now had to give place to the proletariat. 
Because of the similarity of the Confucian and Communist view of 


1 Cf. Brandt, Schwartz, Fairbank, op. cit., p. 383. 
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the world and of man, in spite of all the contrasts in organization, ideas, 
aims and driving forces, and because of the fact that in Chinese Com- 
munism mankind’s illusion that it can withdraw in its religions from 
the living God has culminated in a hybrid, the Christians of China are 
faced with an immense task. They find themselves in the same position 
as primitive Christianity, and there is no lack of witnesses to show that 
they are ready and strong enough to prove their belief in this situation 
as the early Christians did. Over against this are the assertions of 
responsible Christians who believe that it is possible to work alongside 
Communism. Dr T. C. Chao, who is well known in the West, explained 
it thus: ‘Every judgment of God has two sides: a dramatic side—that 
is the one which regards it—and then a side of love—that is the gift 
which the Chinese people accepts’. We must confess that such remarks 
set bounds to our understanding which do not permit us to pass 
judgment on them. But the call which is here addressed to the Christian 
mission as well, we may not avoid. We must ask ourselves whether in 
our proclamation of the Gospel we have always reached the depths at 
which alone man becomes a new creature through the action of God. 
Our examination of what is happening in China to-day against the 
background of the past has made us realize three things: 1. that from 
the beginning China took a leading part in the Marxist programme of 
world revolution ; 2. that in its delusion the West has done a good deal 
to strengthen this position of China ; 3. that a noticeable affinity exists 
between Communism as a religion and the religious existence of China. 
Any one of these realizations constitutes a rousing call to us Christians. 
We are called to repentance, to a new thinking and a new obedience 
in relation to the mission, which has charged us with the message that 
God has given His Son to the world in its sovereignty—including the 
Chinese, including the Communists, so that all who believe in Him 
shall not perish, but have everlasting life. 
GERHARDT ROSENKRANZ 


1 Quoted in Deutsches Pfarrerblatt, 1955, 15th May. 












THE INDIA BIBLE-TEACHING MISSION 


By HowarD TILLMAN Kuist, D.D. 


N 1954 the National Christian Council of India invited the writer 

to conduct a Bible-teaching mission for pastors, lay church-workers, 
teachers, evangelists and missionaries. Under the direction of Dr Roland 
W. Scott, institutes were held, between March and September 1954, 
in sixteen different centres : in West Pakistan, at Rawalpindi, Lahore (2), 
Peshawar and Gujranwala; in India, at Jabalpur, Coonoor, Kodai- 
kanal, Shillong, Landour, Rajpur, Yeotmal, Raipur, Medak, Rama- 
patnam, Vellore (2) and Kottayam: a total of eighteen. The enrolment 
in all the institutes was 365 Indian pastors, laymen and men teachers, 
96 women teachers and 225 missionaries. 

At the outset it should be said that all the institutes except two were 
conducted in English. In Lahore and Gujranwala, for the benefit of 
Urdu-speaking groups, interpreters were used. Even so, the language 
barrier did not detract from the interest or value of the experience. 
However, it ought also to be said that in all cases the vernacular Bible 
and the English text were used by the groups. Comparison of the 
several translations with the original languages of Scripture proved 
always to be both instructive and enlightening. One recalls, for instance, 
the occasions when an appropriate vernacular equivalent was sought 
by groups for the change from ‘hear’ to ‘hearken’ (John 5: 25 margin 
A.R.V.) where the Greek text has the same word (akouein) but uses two 
different tenses. One also remembers how animated certain groups 
became when the similarity between the Hebrew dshri (from dshdr =to 
walk straight), and the Tamil asirvatham (English equivalent blessed) 
was recognized. To compare several vernacular translations is often 
more enlightening than to consult a commentary. 

In planning for this extensive teaching experience, in which inductive 
teaching method was to be employed predominantly, seven factors 
were kept in mind. 

1. MEETING IN SMALL GROUPS 

It was specified in the preliminary announcement that the ideal size 

of a group was to be between fifteen and twenty, for which one week 


in a fairly secluded place would be required. Actually, the average 
enrolment of the groups proved to be about thirty, even though the 
430 
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local committees exercised great care in the selection of participants. 
Due to the combination of several groups in certain instances, and 
because at Kodaikanal and at Landour the number of missionaries 
desiring to participate in the institutes was much larger than could easily 
be accommodated, the average was almost doubled. 


2. INFORMALITY AND PARTICIPATION 

Each institute was to be constituted as a ‘working group’. Group 
study was to be emphasized, and each individual who enrolled was 
expected to participate after serious advance preparation. For such an 
experience as was envisaged, informality was necessary, with a minimum 
of lecture on the part of the leader, and with ample opportunity for 
individual report and group discussion. A group would normally meet 
two hours a day, with opportunity provided at other times for individual 
study or personal conversations, or for the meeting of smaller groups 
in special sessions. Consecutive hours in the early morning or early 
evening proved to be the most advantageous, although in a few instances 
an hour in the morning and an hour in late afternoon or early evening 
was adopted. 


3. THE OPEN BIBLE 


One primary objective was to provide inspiration and refreshment by 
direct use of the Word of God as a means of grace. The determining 
and practical end always to be kept in view, however, was to be self- 
improvement, or group-improvement, in the actual use of the Bible. 
Three considerations determined the selection of the Bible passage to 
be studied. First, its length. The passage selected should be extensive 
enough to make an appeal to various types of mind, and to a wide 
scope of human interests. At the same time it should not be any longer 
than one which could be covered with sufficient thoroughness in twelve 
hours of group study. Second, its value as a strategic centre. That is to 
say, the passage should be selected because it has certain obvious 
relations to the Bible as a whole. As every landscape may be viewed 
more advantageously from certain positions than from others, so 
within the range of Biblical revelation certain passages (or books) may 
be called ‘strategic’. Main lines of Bible unity (amid its diversity) may 
be more clearly recognized from the vantage point of such centres, 
as Isaiah \-12, or Acts 1-7, than from others; or significant historical 
movements converge in crisis, as in the Book of Jeremiah, or in the 
Passion narratives of the Gospels; or certain major theological 
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emphases become specially luminous, as in Jsaiah 40-57, or in Romans 
1-8; or distinctive characteristics of the Bible as a medium of com- 
munication are made especially apparent, as in Deuteronomy ‘1-11, 
selected Psalms, Luke 1-9: 50, or Hebrews 1-7. To study such a 
‘strategic’ passage involves not only concentration upon the unit itself, 
but collateral consideration of its vital relations to the broader scope 
of Biblical revelation. Third, its relevance. The passage should have 
some bearing upon the actual needs of the group; it should have a 
relation to significant or urgent problems which they are facing; or it 
should be vital enough in its main features to open up avenues of 
approach for further individual or group study, after the present series 
of studies by the group has been completed. 


4. THE OPEN EYE 

It may safely be assumed that every literate person may raise the 
level of his reading ability. A primary factor in raising this level is the 
culture of the eye as an instrument of learning. It may not be inappro- 
priate here to recall Ruskin’s appeal to adults to recover for themselves 
what he called the ‘gift of infantine sight’, the ability to see things as 
they really are. His timely observation also may be repeated, ‘a child 
sees what he sees; an adult sees what he knows’. 

If it be true that self-activity is the nerve centre of the learning 
process, too much can hardly be said about the importance of appealing 
to the learner’s initiative. How to encourage this initiative on the part 
of the student by way of observing and reflecting is one of a teacher’s 
primary functions. It certainly has a direct relation to the teaching of a 
skill like that of raising the level of reading ability. The prophets of 
Israel can hatdly be said to have been ‘learned men’, in the sense in 
which that term is usually employed. Yet those prophets are models of 
disciplined self-activity. They were real learners. It is not without 
significance that the earlier prophets were called ‘seers’. Among the 
major prophets, Isaiah and Jeremiah (like Jesus the Master Teacher) 
were shrewd observers, and their skill, whether native or acquired by 
practice, revealed itself in their manner of utterance. Their use of the 
near-at-hand, everyday, commonplace objects and experiences of men 
to illustrate truth is one of their most distinguishing characteristics. 
How can this prophetic gift of ‘infantine sight’, this power to see things 
exactly as they are, be cultivated more effectively than by direct observa- 
tion of the open Bible? Such study can be carried out under trained 
teachers, even where few formal aids like word-books or commentaries 
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are available, although the better the library at hand the more the 
learning. Such direct inductive study is a far more vital process than 
the practice, so much in vogue in the East, in which the teacher dictates 
notes in lecture form to a class, to be reproduced as fully as possible 
by the students among their people. Direct, inductive study is basic to 
all other disciplines in the teaching-learning process. Such study 
greatly enhances first-hand reading ability. It is elemental in the 
making of prophetic pastors and Bible teachers. 

While planning with Miss Sue Weddell, Dr James K. Mathews and 
others of the committee on Southern Asia of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., this factor symbolized by ‘the 
open eye’ was one of the first to be considered as a primary aim of this 
Bible-teaching mission. It was apparent from the first that the com- 
mittee had a major concern for the teaching of the Bible at the village 
level. For this reason it was urged that some institutes be planned 
especially for those Indian pastors and teachers who are responsible 
for teaching and preaching in the villages. The opportunity to deal with 
this basic need at the village level was sensed immediately by Mr 
Alfred D. Moore, of the committee on world literacy, and he announced 
that his committee would make a substantial contribution to the travel 
expense budget of this teaching mission. 


5. THE FORMULATION OF QUESTIONS 


The time-honoured medium which brings the mind of the 
teacher and the mind of the learner together is the question. A 
good question is the half of teaching. A lecturer may sharpen up his 
treatment of a subject by formulating his main points in terms of 
questions, but usually he himself proceeds to answer the questions. In 
some cases the lecturer dictates notes which are designed to be remem- 
bered or reproduced in the examination of the student. For considera- 
tion of certain subjects this type of teaching (deductive) is quite 
necessary. For example, for purposes of indoctrination the teacher 
needs no questions. The truth which he presents is already formulated 
in terms of propositions. Indoctrination has its own place in general 
education. But to deal with reading ability involves teaching at a 
different level. It requires training in the cultivation of a skill as well as 
mastery of subject-matter. Here inductive method finds its most 
effective use. To stimulate the student primarily to observe, and then 
to reflect upon, or to apply, what he has observed and comprehended, 
requires judicious use of the question. As a guide in the ensuing 
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institutes, question sheets were carefully prepared. At the opening of 
each institute appropriate question sheets were distributed to each 
member. Each set of sheets presented three types of question for use 
by the work-groups. First, questions for observation of the Bible text; 
second, questions to guide personal reflection and group discussion; 
third, questions to apply the Biblical truth to life. One hour at each 
institute was always utilized to consider how to formulate such 
questions by way of encouraging the members of the group to apply 


the same principles to other passages. 


6. THE OPEN HEART 


Sharing is indispensable to fellowship and communion. It was made 
clear at the beginning of each institute that all sessions were to be open, 
for reporting of observations, for sharing of reflections, for frank 
discussion of differences between individual points of view, outlook or 
experience; open also to God, for guidance of His Spirit; open also 
for prayer; open for singing, whenever the group so desired. As it 
actually worked out there was a great variety of experience in the 
meetings of these groups. In a number of the institutes singing in the 
vernacular added considerably to the tone and interest of the sessions, 
usually at the beginning. In other institutes the spirit of prayer was the 
natural consequence of group fellowship, and the session was con- 
cluded with a period of voluntary prayer, or sometimes with the 
singing of the doxology. In several instances discussion developed into 
disputation, and mounting tension between individuals was finally 
resolved by a less heated spirit of moderation on the part of the group 
as a whole. Willingness to share and freedom of expression were among 
the prevailing notes in all the institutes. 
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7. FOLLOW-UP 


it was immensely gratifying, as the several groups met, to discern a 
desire almost without exception for some kind of follow-up of these 
work-groups. In certain cases this desire became actual when plans 
were made for weekly meetings for group Bible study. This could be 
done at the larger centres where the members were not too widely 
scattered over an area. In these instances question sheets on other 
Biblical passages than those which had been studied were provided. Or 
when only one part of a book had been considered at an institute, the 
study of other related parts or of the book as a whole was undertaken. 
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In still other cases certain individuals formed groups in communities 
where the institute had not met. Here they used the same questions as 
their own work-group had employed. Thus they multiplied the influence 
of the parent group. On several occasions teachers submitted for the 
writer’s'counsel or criticism sets of questions they had worked out ‘on 
their own’ for study of passages which they proposed to put to use in 
study-groups elsewhere. 

But even more gratifying has been the exchange of letters in personal 
correspondence since the teaching mission itself was concluded. These 
letters indicate that the project really took hold of some key individuals, 
and that these persons are now carrying forward the teaching principles 
to their appropriate end. These individuals, having learned how to 
formulate their own questions, are outlining their own courses of study 
and are conducting similar work-groups in their own communities. 


THE STuDY OF STRATEGIC CENTRES 


Reference was made earlier in this article to the study of ‘strategic’ 
centres. To show how this principle of study actually worked out in the , 
institutes, two typical examples, one from the Old Testament and one 
from the New, are elaborated here. 


1. AN OLD TESTAMENT EXAMPLE 


At Kodaikanal and at Landour, where the work-groups were made 
up predominantly of missionaries, Isaiah 7-12 was selected for study. 

1. As for length and structural arrangement, this passage could con- 
veniently be covered in twelve hours of group study. The manner in 
which occasional utterances of the prophet have been combined and 
arranged in this so-called ‘Book of Immanuel’ is singularly instructive. 
The paragraph divisions of our Revised Versions are first-hand clues 
to the content and arrangement of these occasional utterances. Once 
the learner sees for himself how obviously the parts of the Biblical 
composition ‘hook and eye’ together into the larger segments of the 
text, he is ready to explore more extensively the broader context of the 
book. This method of discovering structural relations within a limited 
area in Isaiah evoked great interest in the work-groups, since it illus- 
trated how this principle of study could be applied elsewhere. 

2. As for relevance, Isaiah 7-12 also qualifies as a strategic centre 
for study in a twelve-hour institute. The historical situation envisaged 
is clearly one of tension, war, social unrest and ominous foreboding, 
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but not without the most exalted hope in God for the future. It presents 
a man of God, the prophet Isaiah, at his best when times are at their 
worst. In a period of national and international crisis, when issues are 
confused and outcomes are uncertain, the prophet, to use his own 
descriptive language elsewhere, stands like ‘a covert from the tempest, 
and as the shade of a great rock in a weary land’. The Book of Immanuel 
also delineates the obdurate character of King Ahaz, who shaped 
national policy toward a disastrous end. The same passage presents the 
covenant people as dull of hearing and blind to the real issues of the 
day (a practical illustration of ‘this people’ described in the prophet’s 
call in chapter 6). The passage also outlines strikingly the moral causes 
of Israel’s approaching downfall (Judah’s neighbouring kingdom with 
its capital at Samaria). Still another segment of this Book of Immanuel 
(Isaiah 10: 5-34) describes with unfailing fidelity the real meaning of the 
Assyrian menace from the north. No Old Testament passage enables the 
reader to understand the fine print behind the headlines of world news 
to-day more effectively than Isaiah 7-12. 

3. As for its strategic significance, Isaiah 7-12 proved to be particu- 
larly illuminating. The name ‘Immanuel’, God with us, epitomizes the 
message of the Bible as a whole. Echoes and re-echoes of this theme 
throughout the whole symphony of Scripture introduced the study- 
groups into many other centres of vital interest in the Old and New 
Testaments. The recurring equivalents for ‘faith’ used by Isaiah in 
chapters 7-12, and the manner in which some of these texts are quoted 
in the New Testament, proved to be equally instructive. The messianic 
emphasis in Jsaiah 7-12 also introduced the study-groups into the 
broader Biblical perspective. This emphasis was indicated i 
in the references to the house, and the throne, of David, and to the 
covenant promises connected with them. Critical questions also emerged 
from the group study and these matters were considered in turn. An 
outstanding example was the problem of Isaiah 7: 14, in the change 
made in the Revised Standard Version from ‘virgin’ to ‘young woman’. 
Here the value of contextual study both in Jsaiah 7-12 and in Matthew 
1:23 (1: 18-25) proved to be invaluable. How the Bible context 
provides its own clues to the solution of the very problems which it 
raises made a deep impression on the study-groups. In Lahore, where 
the group was composed almost equally of missionaries and Pakistani 
pastors and teachers, a number of prominent Christian laymen and 
their wives asked to be enrolled in the group when it was announced 
that Isaiah 7-12 was to be studied. At that very time the vernacular 
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dailies of the Muslim Press were carrying on a discussion of the changes 
made in the Revised Standard Version, as an example of the inferiority 
of the Hebrew-Christian Scriptures to the Koran, ‘which never requires 
any changes’! These Christian laymen wanted to have the advantage of 
the group study process so that they could reply more intelligently to 
their Muslim critics, and to the provocative letters in the Muslim Press. 


2. A New TESTAMENT EXAMPLE 


A ‘strategic’ centre in the New Testament, used advantageously by a 
number of the work-groups composed chiefly of Indian pastors and 
teachers, is the so-called ‘training of the twelve’ passage in Luke 5: 17- 
9: 50. As a larger unit in the Synoptic tradition of Jesus’s Galilean 
ministry it qualifies quite ideally in length for twelve hours of group 
study. Furthermore the relevance of this passage to the life and work 
of the Indian pastor or teacher was stated by one of the participants in 
a follow-up letter in these words : 


The ‘training of the twelve’ had great ing for us Al our grou 
was m tos tas emer, he fiven by Jesus thoes anit votive iipiee 
was just what we ourselves need most for our own work to-day : real ethical aware- 


ness, sensitivity of ear and toward God and His ways, responsiveness to human 
need, dedicatioa t0 the way of the Cross. m 


Even a cursory view of the main features of this ‘training of the 
twelve’ passage indicates its strategic significance. It begins and ends in 
crisis. It opens on the note of mounting conflict with the scribes and 
Pharisees, who were now actively seeking what they might do to get 
rid of Jesus. It closes at a moment of crisis faced by Jesus with the 
twelve after the revolutionary announcement of His coming Passion. 
‘The training of the twelve’ begins and ends on the note of prayer. “In 
those days’ of the widening breach between Jesus and His opponents, 
lhe went out into a mountain to pray and He spent all the night in 
prayer, and on the following day He chose the twelve: the beginning of 
a new leadership. After an extended period of training by word and 
deed, once again Jesus is found to be alone in prayer, and this time the 
twelve are with Him. After Jesus questions them, “Whom do men say 
that I am?’ Peter confesses Him as the Christ of God. Jesus then 
announces His coming Passion. Shortly afterwards He summons the 
twelve to the way of the Cross. When He returns to the mount to pray, 
this time with three disciples, He is transfigured. The passage as a 
whole is one of the most instructive in the whole range of Gospel 
tradition. It rises step by step to the climax of the Galilean ministry at 
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Caesarea Philippi (so localized by Mark and Matthew). This event, 
signalized by the confession of Peter, is the organic centre (sometimes 
called also the ‘structural hinge’) of each of the Synoptic Gospels. 

The institute held at Coonoor at the summer training school, under 
the auspices of the India Sunday-school Union, might be cited as a 
typical example of what occurred in other such institutes for Indian 
pastors and teachers. Each year at Coonoor under the able direction 
of V. M. Koshy some thirty-five to forty carefully selected pastors and 
teachers gather for training in Christian leadership. At the invitation of 
Mr Koshy, an institute, composed almost equally of men and women, 
was arranged at Coonoor during the week of May Sth-12th, two hours 
each morning. The question sheets for study of Luke 5: 17-9: 50 were 
distributed, and specific questions were assigned for study by rows for 
the following day. On their own initiative, after individual study, the 
four or five men and women in each row met together in the afternoons 
or evenings. Each group asked one of its own number to report for it 
in writing to the whole group the following morning. The whole group 
in turn took up these reports and discussed them. As a result the interest 
and application of the whole study-group mounted. The writer has 
brought back with him a file of such written answers, prepared and 
discussed in several of the institutes. They are splendid examples of the 
creative power of group study. Concerning this week at Coonoor, Mr 
Koshy writes under date of July 1, 1954: 

Sunday-school and youth work all over indi. With a delegate from Pakistan and 
four from Ceylon it must be considered almost international. . . . One of the theo- 


logical students, who was there from the Bi "s College, Calcutta (Anglican), said, 
“It was wonderful how we came to know other and the so well in so 


short a time.’ You will see the influence of this will have a wide signi 
ae of the et craaien leadership in Se ache gun spect ge 

Readers who desire a complete set of the inductive questions used 
by the study-groups may obtain a mimeographed copy by addressing 
their requests to the writer in care of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


HOWARD TILLMAN KUIST 
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CO-OPERATION AND UNITY! 
By S. C. NBILL 


pba are has been much talk in recent years in missionary circles 
about co-operation, and about unity; and a general opinion seems 
to have grown up that there is between these two good things a direct 
and evolutionary relationship, so that it is possible to pass from the 
one to the other without any abrupt transition; and that, if only we 
could have a steady increase in co-operation, we should wake up one 
morning to find that we had attained to unity. This I believe to be a 
mischievous illusion ; and so much of our missionary thinking over the 
past forty years has been based on mischievous illusions that it is 
desirable that this, like others, should be brought out into the light, 
strictly tested and shown up for what it is. The view which I wish to 
maintain is that co-operation and unity are both good things, but that 
they are strictly incommensurables, since they belong to different 
dimensions of existence. The relationship between them is roughly the 
same as that between chalk and cheese. I contend, similarly, that there 
is no direct and uninterrupted process by which co-operation can pass 
over into unity: but that, since these two belong to two different orders 
of being, the transition from one to the other can only be of the nature 
of what Kierkegaard called an existential leap. 

Co-operation has already a long history in our missionary enterprises. 
Some of the earliest examples of it are to be found in co-operation 
between the missionaries of the L.M.S. in South Travancore and those 
of the C.M.S. in Tinnevelly. But it is over the last forty years that 
co-operation has really thriven and flourished; we have brought into 
being a vast range of organizations from the International Missionary 
Council and its associated committees down to local regional Christian 
Councils, which exist simply to promote and facilitate co-operation, 
and their success has been so great that wwaey’ we simply cannot 
imagine how we ever got on without them. 

This very success has tempted us to shut our eyes to those areas in 
which co-operation cannot be attempted, or in which it does not work. 
It may be worth listing a few instances out of many in which conflicts of 


1 This article and that by Dr Goodall which follows it contain the substance of 
addresses delivered at Swanwick in June, 1955, to the Conference of Missionary 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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principle have made co-operation impossible or have caused it to break 
down. 

One might have thought that translation of the Bible was an area in 
which we could all conscientiously work together. But, in point of fact, 
the Santal country has long had two versions of the Scriptures, because 
leaders of the various missions could not agree as to the rendering of 
the word ‘God’, Cases are also on record in which Baptists have found 
it impossible to join in the work of Bible translation, because of the 
choice, as the equivalent of ‘baptize’ and ‘baptism’, of words which 
appeared to exclude the possibility of that witness which Baptists feel 
themselves specially called to render. 

Christian literature should be another profitable field of co-operation, 
and in “World Christian Books’ we seem so far to have been successful 
in producing volumes which are widely acceptable across the range of 
the denominations; but everyone knows that, when we get on to the 
doctrines of the Church and the Sacraments, it will be impossible to 
produce one generally acceptable book, and we shall probably have to 
fall back on the device of having several books from different confes- 
sional points of view. 

A promising experiment in theological education was begun in 
India. It had been made clear from the outset that arrangements would 
have to be made for the Anglican students to observe the discipline of 
their Church in saying Matins and Evensong daily, in addition to 
whatever communal worship was provided by the college. Arrangements 
were indeed made, but these proved so uncomfortable and uncongenial 
that this failure in adaptability, in addition no doubt to other tensions, 
soon led to the abandonment of this promising experiment. 

We have all watched with pleasure the development of such great 
joint educational enterprises as the Women’s Christian College at 
Madras, India. We sometimes forget that the distressing and unsolved 
problem of intercommunion, which for us rears its head periodically 
at oecumenical conferences, is present in such institutions every Sunday. 

It would be tedious to lengthen the list. But these examples serve to 
remind us that co-operation is possible only in areas where no strongly 
held principles are involved, and that it is likely to be impossible or to 
break down in the presence of a strongly held principle, or of a sharp 
diversity of strongly held principles. Sometimes, even where principles 
diverge, compromise is possible, as where, in a union institution, it is 
agreed that the problem of intercommunion shall remain unsolved and 
shall not be too sharply raised by any of the co-operating groups. But 
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evidently this involves evasion of a problem, or at least postponement of 
its consideration, and does not carry us any nearer to a solution. 

If this analysis of the situation is correct, it may prove useful to 
indicate some of the fields in which co-operation is, or should be, always 
possible between Christian bodies, and some others in which, though 
co-operation is more difficult, it is likely to be always desirable. We may 
think first of the relationship between missions and governments, where 
the common interests so heavily outweigh individual concerns that it 
would seem to be clearly to the advantage of missions and churches 
to work together, though even here we find that there are some 
Christian bodies which find it difficult to work with others. The field 
of missionary study may serve as a second example. There are still so 
many questions to which we have to answer simply, ‘We do not know’, 
that evidently it can only be to the benefit of all that resources should be 
pooled, and that the experiences and discoveries of each should be made 
available for all. Christian literature, Bible translations and theological 
education, within such limits as I have indicated above, are suitable 
fields for co-operation. If the Protestant missionary societies were less 
resolutely wedded to the idea of their own autonomy, I would add 
planning. But if one compares the prompt and decisive action which the 
Roman Catholic Church is able to take in relation to an emergency 
with the leisurely, unco-ordinated and ineffective methods with which 
the non-Roman Catholic churches are still content, one is liable to be 
reduced to despair, and I am afraid that it will be a very long time before 
the International Missionary Council is accorded such authority, in 
guidance and direction as, in my opinion, it ought to have. 

The development of these and other possible forms of co-operative 
effort is feasible and honest, only if it is constantly borne in mind that 
co-operation implies that there is no clash of principles earnestly held 
(and there are few subjects of theology or practice on which principles 
are not so earnestly held by one or other group of Christians as to make 
co-operation difficult), or that principles can, without prejudice to 
honesty, be for the time being put in cold storage, or be allowed to co- 
exist without conflict. Insistence on this element of honesty is not 
superfluous at this time, when there are before us so many specious 
suggestions that we should try to act ‘as though we were already one’. 
This idea was put before us powerfully in William Paton’s famous 
memorandum sent out during the war. In the Kingdom of righteousness, 
there is no place for ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’, but only for the forthright and 
uncompromising acceptance of the facts as they are. We are not one. To 
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pretend that things are other than they are will no whit help to make the 
tragedy of our divisions less poignant than it is. We may and must 
recognize that these divisions exist within a framework of unity in 
Christ such as makes co-operation possible, and encourages us to hope 
that division is only a transitory phenomenon that cannot for ever 
resist God’s purpose to bring together all things into oneness in Christ. 
But as long as the divisions are there, let us look them sternly in the 
face, and not be party to any well-meant attempt to turn mountains 
into molehills. 

Firmness on this side must not lead us into error on the other side, 
as though co-operation were all that we needed, and nothing else 
required to be sought. I sense this danger in developments in the 
World Council of Churches. The foundation of the World Council 
has given us a new instrument of co-operation such as has never existed 
before in the history of the Church. God has given to the World Council 
in its early years an unparalleled opportunity for co-operative action in 
service to those who are in need. The new spirit of respect for denomi- 
national loyalties, combined with frankness in discussion, has made 
inter-church meetings possible and profitable, though not always 
unaccompanied by friction. All this is so new and wonderful that some 
in all the churches are asking, “What more do we need?’ 

But in truth it is the experience of co-operation itself that drives us 
forward to face the problem of unity. The moment that we move out 
of the neatly fenced paddock within which co-operation without tears 
is practicable, the moment the question of principle is raised and 
principle clashes against principle, we find that there are only two 
possibilities before us—either we must draw back from co-operation, 
or we must make the existential leap into the far more exciting, perilous 
and exacting world of union. This may well be illustrated from the 
point at which in the past co-operation may perhaps be judged to have 
been most successful—comity. Successive comity agreements have done 
outstanding service in correcting the astonishing confusions of earlier 
days, in setting limits to the wasteful procedures of overlapping and the 
scandals of sheep-stealing. Even at its best, comity failed to solve many 
problems ; but it might have been accepted as a permanent solution if 
only Christians would stay where they are! But they do not; and the 
splendid progress of Christian education has made Christians if any- 
thing more mobile than other people. 

In Papua, comity was enforced not by missionary agreement, but 
by the strong hand of the Government. All went well as long as Papuans 
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were simple tribesmen living in their remote valleys; all was changed 
when Port Moresby grew into a considerable modern town and acted as 
a magnet to draw together Christians of various denominations. The 
Anglicans had to face the question of whether it was fitting that those 
so recently brought out of darkness and the shadow of death should be 
sentenced to live for ever in the twilight of Congregationalism, or 
whether steps should be taken to lay on for them, even in Port Moresby, 
the full radiance of Anglican high noon. Out of this situation grew, as 
a matter of history, the Australian proposals for church union. 

Bishop Newbigin has pointed out that exactly the same problem lies 
at the back of the formation of the Church of South India. Where 
missions are many and Christians are mobile, we have to choose between 
reproducing in the streets of Arcot and Gobichettipalaiyam that highly 
variegated pattern of denominational life that presents itself to us as 
we move up the main street of Derby or Nottingham—and advancing 
into unity. We chose unity. 

Co-operation is best served by not raising untimely questions of 
principle. Co-operation thrives on compromise. Co-operation leaves 
undisturbed the sovereignty of all the contracting parties. Co-operative 
efforts can be dissolved without rancour when it seems to any or all of 
the contracting parties that they have outlived their usefulness. It is 
perhaps not too unkind to apply to co-operation words which have been 
used by Bishop Newbigin of plans for church federation—that they 
are an attempt to secure the blessing of unity without paying the price 
of penitence. In the higher world of unity none of these things is true. 

When men set out on the quest for unity their first impression is that 
it is a flowery path. Experience at first meeting is the same as that of all 
of us at our first appearance at an oecumenical conference—joyful and 
delighted surprise at the extent and range of the things that we hold in 
common. This is rapidly followed by arrival at the foot of the hill 
Difficulty. There are matters on which we differ; the resolution of the 
difference is not so simple as we had supposed. Naturally we hold 
strong convictions on certain points; it is disturbing to find that others 
hold contrary opinions which are just as strong as they are wrong- 
headed. We have rational convictions ; it is disturbing that they are so 
often countered by the irrational prejudices of the other fellow, and that 
arguments which to us are pellucidly convincing seem to carry no 
weight with him at all. Frustration follows hard on delight. It is gener- 
ally supposed by the outside observer that what follows after this is an 
attempt to find an equilibrium of compromise between these various 
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points of view; in actual fact this is only a very partial view of what 
happens. There may be certain points at which compromise is possible, 
since the conflicting views are related to something which is not vital 
in the structure of the Church. Or an arrangement may be made, as 
when the Church of South India has permitted both episcopal and 
presbyteral Confirmation, to allow two variant practices, dependent 
on variant principles, to continue side by side, in the expectation that 
out of the two a third existent, different from either, may be developed 
in the life of the Church, or that in the experience of the Church one 
principle may supplant the other in virtue of its own innate vitality. 
But on all essentials the method to be followed is quite different. Here 
there is nothing for it but to let the differences be expressed as sharply 
as possible, and then to dig deeper, since reconciliation is possible only 
at a far deeper level, in Christ Himself who is the source of all that is 
good and living in the Church. Both independency and episcopacy have 
been received by faithful people as gifts from the Lord of the Church; 
it is He alone who can manifest how the values of each can be conserved 
within a single structure. But this process is long and difficult, and often 
those who pursue it find themselves near to despair. From which point 
we may proceed to three other remarks which I wish to make: 

1. When the point of union is reached, it is felt by those who attain 
to it to have come as a gift from God Himself, and not in any way as 
the result of human contrivance. No human wit or wisdom could have 
availed to remove such mountainous difficulties of loyalty and prejudice 
and inertia ; “This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.’ 
Perhaps it is this sense of miracle that most distinguishes true unions 
from those more superficial compromise’ unions which are in truth the 
fruit of human contrivance. 

2. No union can be achieved without loss as well as gain. It is 
impossible that in any union the traditions of all the uniting churches 
should be continued without diminution. But this is true of all human 
co-operative enterprises. And union will never come at all so long as 
men are calculating their possible losses; when it has come, those 
most concerned, while facing frankly the losses that union has entailed, 
are wont to say that, in comparison with the gains, those losses are 
nothing to be accounted of. 

3. No union can be achieved except at the price of death. I was 
speaking not long ago to a friend about Anglicans in South India, and 
he said to me, ‘There are no Anglicans in South India now’. It is true; 
if union comes, all those great and venerable names, to which we are’ 
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so nearly attached—Methodist, Presbyterian, Anglican and the rest— 
cease to exist, and we have to be content with ‘mere Christianity’. It is 
this which most churches fail to face when they enter so jauntily on 
the way that leads to union; and, when they perceive what is involved, 
they tend to draw back in obedience to the deep-rooted instinct of self- 
preservation. But there is no other way; the only way into eternal life 
is through death and resurrection; and we have the best of reasons for 
knowing why that is so. 

So we come to the conclusion of our argument, which may be 
expressed schematically as follows: 

Co-operation must never be sought for the sake of unity ; 

Co-operation may be sought only for the sake of co-operation ; 

Unity must never be sought for the sake of co-operation ; 

Unity may be sought only for the sake of unity. . 

Co-operation is practical, indeed pragmatic. It is concerned with 
economy in the use of resources, with wise planning, with avoidance of 
redundancy and waste, with efficiency and effective working. All these 
are admirable and Christian aims ; we are charged with the responsibility 
of being faithful stewards ; and, since the resources at our disposal are, 
and always will be, infinitesimal in comparison with the work to be 
done, the Lord is not glorified by any casualness or incompetence in 
the use of that which He has given. 

But we must guard against the illusion that the growth of co-operation 
and the multiplication of the organs of co-operation will of themselves 
lead us a step nearer to unity. And yet, when this has been said, it 
must be added that, like most precious substances, co-operation pro- 
duces by-products; and one of its by-products is a tendency towards 
union. When we co-operate, we come to know one another. With 
such personal knowledge, many ancient prejudices are dispelled. When 
we come to trust one another, we grow impatient of the barriers which 
ecclesiastically divide us, though loyalty to our respective churches may 
forbid all attempts to over-leap or to circumvent the barriers. The 
Church of South India would never have become a reality if in the long 
course of the negotiations the leaders of all the churches had not 
become firm and trusted friends ; the cumbrous wheels of constitution- 
writing were lubricated by that oil of gladness that is poured out where 
Christian men dwell together in amity. 

Conversely, unity must never be sought for any other reason than 
that it is the will of God. We have had experience of unions attempted, 
and even achieved, on other grounds, such as practical convenience or 
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national sentiment, and we have been driven irresistibly to think of 
somewhat ungainly carpentry, or of the ‘untempered mortar’ of the 
prophet Ezekiel. Still worse, some have presumed to defend the South 
India scheme on such irrelevant grounds as pastoral urgency, the need 
of presenting a united front in the face of the non-Christian world and 
so forth, ‘and vacant chaff well-meant for grain’. The only reasons for 
seeking unity are that God is one and that Christ is one, and that He 
prayed that His Church might be one. Here all else is irrelevant; only 
on this basis can irreconcilable traditions be reconciled, and a true 
organic unity grow out of the disiecta membra of the separated Christian 
bodies. 

Yet union, even at its embryo stages, does bear lovely fruits of co- 
operation. Even churches which are moving steadily towards unity 
ought not to behave ‘as if they were already one’. The Church has not 
in general approved, when those engaged to be married have behaved 
as though they were already married. But, if we are to be married soon, 
there is all the excitement of finding and furnishing a house, and 
planning the home that is so soon to be. And if we really are soon to 
be one Church, there are now already so many things that we can 
delightfully do together, and so set the example to churches less 
fortunately situated than ourselves. 

So, though I maintain as firmly as ever that the relationship between 
co-operation and unity is disjunctive, we may yet find that each plays 
gracefully into the hands of the other. As Christians we are concerned 
with both, and we should not find this too difficult ; for, as being risen 
with Christ, we are called to live simultaneously and without confusion 
in two different universes, and not to think of the one in the categories 
that apply only to the other. If we learn to think of co-operation and 
unity in such terms as these, we may find that the problem of the true 
relationship between them can be solved with the utmost simplicity in 
the words of the Lord Himself: ‘This ought ye to have done, and not 
to have left the other undone.’ 


S. C. NEILL 
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THE LIMITS OF CO-OPERATION 
By NorMAN GoopaLL, D.PHIL. 


I AM in agreement with Bishop Neill’s assertion that unity is funda- 
mentally different from co-operation and that co-operation must not 
be adopted as a substitute for union. I would say nothing to diminish 
the force of Bishop Neill’s closing affirmation that unity is of God’s 
giving, not our devising, and that whatever form His gift assumes we 
shall not be ready to receive it unless we accept the need to put to death 
much that we cherish, that it may find newness of life in Him. 
Nevertheless, however different co-operation may be from unity, I 
cannot equate it with actions and processes which we pursue because 
they are ‘practical, sensible, economical’ and no more. Co-operation is 
not co-existence in a passive sense. It is a staying together and growing 
together in a fellowship of the Spirit which is dynamic. The great gains 
in co-operation have not been merely in things done but in truth 
perceived and in grace received. The coming together and acting 
together has been a living experience in which we have not only dis- 
covered how much we have in common or how great are our unresolved 
differences. We have perceived in one another and through one another’s 
traditions and loyalties more of the manifold grace of God and the life 
of the Church catholic. By the same grace we have been quickened to a 
sense of need for something more than co-operation alone can give. 
Our special concern is with those forms of togetherness which (1) link 
us with denominations other than our own; (2) involve some crossing 
of national as well as denominational lines; (3) commit us to some 
common action as well as discussion. But co-operation in its wider 
reference—covering all forms of togetherness—has its bearing on our 
theme, and whatever else may be said about the present situation, it is, in 
fact, one in which the area of co-operation has become greatly extended 
and the instruments of co-operation have enormously increased. 
Some of this increase has been within the denominational families. 
The relation between particular local parishes or congregations and 
wider groupings of congregations—circuits, districts, synodical areas, 
dioceses—has, of course, varied with differing polities, but I contend 
that in the average parish or congregation more attention is given 
than hitherto to inter-parochial relationships and responsibilities. 
Since this means an enlargement of the area of responsibility, and 
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since it helps to deliver the parish from the wrong sort of parochialism 
and provides contacts and experiences which can make for enrichment of 
Christian understanding, it is all to the good; but it needs instruments 
and organizations to further it and people to use the instruments. 

The same process of co-operation within a denomination moves out 
to the national and world-wide planes. Again, practice and machinery 
vary with differing denominations and confessions ; but I suspect that 
far more people than hitherto are involved in the national life and work 
of their churches—giving time to assemblies and committees of 
assemblies, to commissions, consultations and other demands. 

Beyond this national area of family co-operation there is now the 
increased activity of the ‘world confessional bodies’. Their existence is 
by no means a new fact, but in most instances their organization has 
been strengthened of late. Agencies that were once slender and 
improvised ad hoc for occasional world meetings have tended to become 
machinery of a more permanent kind and to provide for some cof- 
tinuing rather than intermittent activity. Great needs arising out of the 
world situation—wartime and postwar emergencies; relief and so on— 
have operated in this process ; but I think the strongest features of this 
movement are those that are inspirational and educational—its 
edification, in the strict sense of the word, of the members of a denomi- 
national family. Again, there is an enlargement of the parish boun- 
daries, a crossing of national frontiers, a multiplying of contacts and 
experiences which can—and in most cases do—make for an enrichment 
of Christian experience and a widening area of responsibility. But all 
this needs instruments, organization, people, resources, time. 

I now move beyond co-operation within the denominations to the 
big field which specially concerns us here—ways of togetherness between 
the denominations. Our primary concern is with the British Conference 
and with comparable or similar bodies which, whether or not they are 
members of the International Missionary Council, exist to promote 
co-operation in the world mission of the Church. But again we cannot 
deal adequately with our specific concern without noting more illus- 
trations of the fact that the area of co-operation has become greatly 
extended, while the instruments of co-operation have vastly increased. 
In Britain, for example, little more than ten years ago there was 
no British Council of Churches. Some of its activities do not directly 
touch the field of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, but 
the deeper it penetrates into the nature of, and justification for, any of 
its activities, the more surely it touches depths where there also lie the 
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roots of the missionary enterprise and the ground of our co-operation 
in it. In addition to this and in the very nature of things, some of its 
most important and time-consuming activities lie in realms where 
joint action with the British Conference has proved imperative, such as 
the International Department and the Department of Inter-Church 
Aid and Service to Refugees. 

The gains attaching to this development (and this British situation 
has its counterparts elsewhere) are indubitable. But once more, these 
instruments of co-operation need people, resources, time. No area 
committee of the British Conference is more active or more important 
than the Africa committee. It has now become a common experience 
for certain members of that committee (Africa secretaries of societies 
with a full load of responsibilitiesin their own societies) to be required to 
serve not only on Africa committee and its occasional sub-committees, 
but on the International Department of the British Council of 
Churches, the Standing Committee of the Department and the Race 
Relations Group of the Department. Some of the same people are also 
required to serve on the Kenya Advisory Group to the Inter-Church 
Aid Department of the B.C.C. But that is not all. The International 
Department is the British Commission of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs (C.C.I.A.), sponsored by the World 
Council of Churches and the I.M.C.; while the Inter-Church Aid 
Department is the British agency for the W.C.C. Division of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees. Some of these same people are 
needed on C.C.I.A. and the World Council Inter-Church Aid Division. 
The number of those needed is smaller, but in the nature of things 
they are the key people on their subject and the total demand on them 
has become very serious indeed. 

I am going to allude only briefly to the largest and most notable factor 
in the present co-operative scene—the World Council of Churches. In 
treating it briefly I take knowledge and appreciation of it for granted, 
as I certainly do not need to elaborate the significance of this very 
notable feature of the oecumenical movement. I will only remind you 
of one or two effects and implications of it for such bodies as the 
British Conference and the I.M.C., of which the Conference is a part. 

1. It has been clear from the inception of the W.C.C. that a Council 
of Churches could only be true to its nature and calling if it concerned 
itself with the mission of the Church. From the beginning, therefore, 
there has been an inherent necessity for the W.C.C. to move into the 
field of thought and action of the I.M.C. This has been acknowledged 
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in the special association of the W.C.C. and I.M.C. which has found 
expression in the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, 
in the work of Inter-Church Aid, in the East Asia secretaryship and in 

study operations. There has been an inherent necessity behind these 

developments, this widening of the area of co-operation in matters 

which touch the purposes for which this missionary conference exists. 

But in order to do this, instruments and organizations have become 

necessary ; and these have required people, resources, time. 

2. A World Council of Churches must seek to represent all areas of 
the world; its member churches must be drawn from Asia and Africa 
no less than from Europe and America. Moreover, since some of the 
most significant ‘growing-edges’ of the Church—its sharpest frontier 
situations—lie in Asia and Africa, the participation of churches from 
these countries becomes the more important. Again this necessitates 
the Council moving into great areas where hitherto the instruments of 
co-operation have been those chiefly associated with the missionary 
movement in its historic form. 

A particular illustration of this fact shows signs of becoming a 
major issue. It has to do with the operations of Inter-Church Aid. 
The vitality of the World Council has from the beginning been bound 
up with a very practical programme of co-operation. During the 
decade of its ‘process of formation’ there was the great ministry to 
prisoners of war and the preparatory work for Christian reconstruction 
in Europe. There followed the vast undertaking of Christian Recon- 
struction in Europe. On a still larger scale there emerged the work 
of the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees. This last 
phase has meant moving beyond Europe into Asia (the Middle East, 
India, Pakistan, Korea, Formosa, Thailand, Hongkong, Malaya) and 
most recently into Africa—into the Kenya emergency. 

This has been done in consultation with the I.M.C. and an attempt 
has been made to restrict these Inter-Church Aid operations to so-called 
‘emergency’ needs; but missionaries know better than most other 
people that in vast areas of Asia and Africa some of the most acute 
human needs are also chronic; a state of emergency is normal. 
While the present emergencies are bound up with current events, they 
are rooted in the history, culture, economics and religions of these great 
areas of human need. This fact is being realized by the W.C.C. with 
fresh force ; and its Inter-Church Aid Division is asking itself whether 
it has not afpermanent task—expressive of the Church’s digkonia— 
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This scene and its problems, alas, are not new to the missionary 
movement, and the W.C.C. is realizing that it has much to learn from 
the earlier experience of missions and churches in this field. But it also 
approaches the problem from, to some extent, a new angle; it can bring 
fresh resources to bear upon it and it can widen the area of co-operation 
in ministering to great human needs. But to put all this in its right setting, 
to avoid confusion, overlapping and mistakes, requires organization, 
people and time. The demands of co-operation are limitless. 

If the time for this address were also limitless I could discuss many 
other illustrations of the way in which agencies of co-operation have 
multiplied and are still multiplying: some are not new but are 
quickening the pace and multiplying the demands for national and 
international co-operation—youth movements, Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., the World Council of Christian Education and the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, the lifting of the work of the great Bible 
Societies into the international co-operation of United Bible Societies. 
There is the proliferation of more-or-less specialist agencies of co-opera- 
tion, national and world-wide, dealing with literacy, Christian literature, 
audio-visual aids, home and family life, and so on to children’s children. 
Part of our problem to-day arises from the fact that the area of 
co-operation has widened and its instruments have multiplied. 

I want now to suggest certain questions, on the answer to which 
depends the way in which we shape our policy and determine our 
future action. 

1. We have to make up our minds afresh whether, pending the 
achievement of unity, co-operation is as vital to our Christian experience 
and obedience as is our fidelity to the local parish or congregation and 
its tasks. This is an elementary question, but it has to be a recurrent 
one and its answer renewed. More than ever to-day I meet in the minds 
of many people the assumption that when a man is participating in 
relationships, discussions and actions beyond his immediate local 
responsibilities (whether the place of that responsibility be the desk of a 
missionary society secretary or a missionary’s ‘station’ or a priest’s or 
minister’s local charge) he is away from his job, not on it. He knows 
he must not be away from his job; or if, momentarily, he is, he must 
get back to it. Well, at what point in ‘co-operation’ is a man away from 
his job, not on it? Can we say that a man is not on his job unless he is 
participating in some expression of togetherness beyond a denomina- 
tional relationship and one which constantly brings to the local 
obedience the challenge of a calling as wide as the world? I believe we 
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can and must. This is not to say ‘yes’ to any and every new instrument 
of co-operation ; but it is to affirm that there is not open to us a way of 
escape from our present tangle by cutting out of it and retreating into 
local insularity or denominational family gatherings, even on a world 
scale. This affirmation covers more than our personal attitude and 
behaviour as individuals. It touches the policy and responsibility 
of churches and missions, our corporate commitment (made through 
the giving of money and the seconding of persons) to the instruments 
of co-operation—Christian councils, councils of churches or whatever 
form the instruments of co-operation may best take. 

2. If we give or reaffirm a convinced ‘yes’ to my first question, we do 
not thereby cease to attach any value to that cautious phrase ‘a sense 
of proportion’. The one and the many, the local and the universal are 
inextricably related to each other; but the one remains distinguishable 
from the many, the local from the universal; and in this incarnate 
existence of ours there is no escape from determining questions of 
responsibility in terms of place, time, energy, age, blood-pressure and 
so on. And I cannot help feeling that within those expressions of the 
oecumenical movement which have become organized in the W.C.C. 
and the I.M.C. (and remember that the oecumenical movement is 
wider and deeper than the sum total of these two organizations) we are 
at a critical point at which, with new urgency, we must ask whether 
something in the organization is getting out of hand. 

I have spoken of certain developments as having about them an 
inherent necessity ; I mean a necessity inherent in the life and calling of 
the churches and in the progress of the Christian movement generally. 
And I see this necessity in the main oecumenical developments of our 
time. But I am less certain about many of the details. I point only to 
one illustration. It has to do with the number and frequency of inter- 
national meetings. Of course, we cannot do without this face-to-face, 
mind-to-mind and heart-to-heart meeting. But would the central 
purpose of the oecumenical movement be obscured, or its main trend 
retarded, if—to be provocative—the World Council Assembly met 
every ten years instead of every six; if the W.C.C. Central Committee 
met in alternate years ; if the I.M.C. world meetings (by whatever name) 
were decennial; if British Conference meetings were triennial and 
world confessional bodies met—when? every twenty years? If you do 
not like this illustration and its heretical solution, do you acknowledge 
that a sense of proportion matters, and will you suggest other and 
better ways of applying it? There are two frequently quoted dicta which 
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are relevant at this point. First, it is sometimes said that we should 
only do together those things which cannot be accomplished in separa- 
tion. Secondiy, it is contended that we ‘should act together in all matters 
except those in which deep differences of conviction compel us to act 
separately’. Personally, I find myself at one with the spirit of the second 
of these statements, yet I am not satisfied with it as it stands. I am not 
sure that unity of purpose and real fellowship in Christian obedience 
demand combined operations at every point where they are practicable. 
On the other hand, I am sure that in relation to matters on which there 
are deep differences of conviction it is the more important that we should 
stay together, not co-existing merely but co-operating in that living 
discussion which makes great demands on time, energy, thought, study 
and prayer. Within these convictions I would affirm, first, that we 
should give ourselves to those organizations and occasions which, 
primarily in relation to our differences, help us to stay together and work 
together towards deeper understanding of those differences and their 
resolution. Secondly that, for the rest, we should do together not 
necessarily everything that is practicable but those things which will 
best further the unity and mission of the Church. 

3. My next question can be put in this form: How far is any given 
form of togetherness ‘fellowship in the Gospel’? I want to bring within 
the orbit of this question two features of the Christian scene to-day 
which, at first sight, seem far removed from one another but which are 
not as unconnected as we sometimes assume. The first is the call to 
unity in the Church as the point of deepest fellowship in the furtherance 
of the Gospel. The second is the challenge of those ‘Evangelical’ groups 
which are ecclesiastically non-co-operative and which are forming their 
own oecumenical instruments of co-operation through such agencies as 
the World Evangelical Fellowship. 

Now in the earlier years of the present co-operative movement—in, 
for example, the more formative years of the British Conference—I 
think the participants had no doubt that all their co-operation was 
‘fellowship in the Gospel’. Many of them (though not all, of course) 
were the more sure of this because theologically they could separate 
the terms ‘Church’ and ‘Gospel’ more easily than most of us can now do. 
There could, therefore, be deep fellowship in the Gospel without too 
great a concern for church relations; or without bringing into the field 
of consultation great questions of Faith and Order. Most of us 
recognize that this earlier assumption was not enough. Fellowship inthe 
Gospel requires full mutual participation in the Fellowship of Grace. 
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Now the ‘Evangelical’ groups do not, of course, put the emphasis of 
their criticism and challenge in the same place. For them fellowship in 
the Gospel is fellowship in the proclamation of the great Gospel notes— 
judgment, mercy, the atoning work of Christ and the coming again of 
our Lord. Only as these things are made more explicit, in the doctrinal 
basis and requirements of an oecumenical organization or as the ground 
and end of an act of co-operation, can there be real fellowship in 
furtherance of the Gospel. Their charge against many of us is not only 
that there is ambiguity about our stand on these things, but that the 
nature of much of our co-operation, the subjects discussed, the use made 
of men and money, fall short of an absolute and urgent concentration 
on the proclamation of the Gospel to dying men. 

Now I am convinced that there is more in the normal business of the 
W.C.C. and I.M.C. than this kind of criticism recognizes ; more that is 
deeply related to and arising out of the great Gospel words of judgment, 
mercy, redemption, the coming of Christ and the consummation of the 
Kingdom, than these friends of ours recognize. But this particular 
challenge remains one which needs heeding in any reassessment of 
priorities. At what point, in what ways, on what terms is co-operation 
fellowship in the furtherance of the Gospel? If it is co-operation in 
diakonia, is it really giving the cup of water in Christ’s name or is it 
sponsoring secular activity under Christian auspices? If it is togetherness 
for the purpose of staying together, is it staying ‘in Christ’? If it is 
togetherness for the sake of growing together, is it growing in Christ? 
If it is togetherness to the end that we go together, is it crystal clear that 
we go on the mission of Christ and His Kingdom? 

Such questions as these may, I think, point to the criterion by which 
we re-define our participation in co-operation; but if this criterion 
encourages any limitation in the extent of co-operation, it requires acts 
of togetherness at an even greater depth than hitherto—a depth which 
must be as limitless as our obedience to Christ and our fellowship in 
Him. 

Only co-operation at this depth justifies giving time to it, setting men 
and women apart for it, allowing some things to die in order that 
co-operation may be as spiritually deep as God would have it be. Only 
co-operation at this depth will further and not retard the unity and 
mission of the Church. 

NORMAN GOODALL 
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KINSMEN OF ST FRANCIS 
By Joyce REES-MoGcG 


OME bullocks were being driven to an abattoir in Cairo when 

one of them fell and could not rise. The drovers flogged it and 
poked sticks into its ears and nostrils. They were about to hold a 
lighted match against its eye, but a passer-by protested. She was a 
missionary and the men were in no mood to accept interference from 
foreigners. A Muslim sheikh came forward and spoke with authority: 
‘This is no question of nationality, but one of compassion. Bring a 
cart, and remove the animal carefully.’ This was done in the Name of 
God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. Then the sheikh enquired, 
‘Did Jesus teach compassion?’ On hearing that Jesus said, ‘Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,’ his comment was: 
‘Truly this is not a word from Jesus only, but a word from God Him- 
self.’ Perhaps St Francis would have recognized a kindred spirit in 
that kindly, courteous man. It is sometimes suggested that kindness 
to animals is not a part of the Gospel message, and that Christians 
should be concerned with matters of greater moment. Yet the story 
of the love of God in Christ is surely incomplete until it reaches out 
to the whole of His creation. 

Kipling seems to have felt this when he wrote his poem about 
‘Eddi, priest of St Wilfred,’ who held a service on a wintry night with 
only an old donkey and a weary bullock for congregation: 

“How do I know what is greatest, 
How do I know what is least? 
That is my Father’s business,’ 
Said Eddi, Wilfred’s priest. 

Listen to me ued attend, 
I bring good news, my brethren!’ 
Said Eddi of Manhood End. 


And he told the Ox of a Manger 
And a stall in Bethlehem, 

And he spoke to the Ass of a Rider 
That rode to Jerusalem.* 


1 ‘Eddi’s service.’ From Rewards and (Fairies, by Rudyard Kipling. Quoted by per- 
mission of Mrs. George Bambridge. 
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In Egypt, as in other countries, cruelty to animals is often uninten- 
tional and due to lack of knowledge. The writer has found that it 
falls chiefly under the following headings : 


1. Overloading, and working of unfit animals. 

2. Callousness concerning animals destined for slaughter. 

3. Neglect. 

4. Vindictive treatment of creatures regarded as vermin. 

5. Abandonment, owing to a reluctance to kill except for food. 
6. Ill-treatment by children. 


Cruelty under the first heading is often due to poverty, and practical 
help to the owner may be the first step towards relieving the suffering 
of his beast. Three animal welfare societies in Cairo do splendid 
work along these lines: The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals and the Brooke 
Hospital for Horses have made treatment and wise counsel available 
for animals and owners. The need is so vast that only the fringe of 
the problem can be touched, yet very much is being done to influence 
and educate public opinion. The Brooke Hospital is not far from the 
Mission Hospital in Old Cairo. It has happened more than once that 
Mission Hospital patients have been encouraged to take their animals 
to the Brooke Hospital, and that sick owners of animals have been 
sent with a recommendation to the Mission Hospital from the Brooke 
Hospital staff. 

Children are sometimes cruel because they themselves have been ill- 
treated or starved of love. An unconscious desire for revenge asserts 
itself in the misuse of power over creatures weaker than themselves. 
A well cared-for pet often arouses a better spirit, as such children 
realize for the first time that friendship with animals can be a happy 
and satisfying thing. They are quick to learn the five necessities which 
a dog deserves from his master, in return for devoted loyalty: food, 
drink, shelter, cleanliness and exercise. 

Teaching on kindness to animals is now given in Egyptian schools 
and in the children’s radio programmes. There is a real opportunity 
here for Christian co-operation. Courage and patience are needed in 
dealing with the forms of cruelty described under headings 4 and 5. 
They are, however, chiefly due to lack of imagination where animal 
suffering is concerned. There may be a place for righteous anger, but 


the writer has too often succumbed to the kind of anger that is not | 


righteous at all! This attitude can do much harm. Rats and mice, 
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being regarded as enemies, are often burnt alive. A destructive puppy 
or a thieving cat may be hanged, clubbed to death or destroyed by 
slow and agonizing poisons. Costly though it may be, education must 
include training in the patient treatment of animals and teaching 
about ways of procuring a swift and merciful death, when the circum- 
stances justify and require it. The R.S.P.C.A. in Britain will supply 
lethal boxes to responsible people who are able and willing to use 
them. 

Patient teaching will gradually overcome the superstitious fear of 
taking life otherwise than for food, and so will save many animals 
from the terror and misery of being abandoned, to search in vain for 
their owners and to die lingeringly from hunger, thirst or injury. In 
the ward of a Christian hospital, patients were asked the question, 
‘Does God love sinners?’ ‘No!’ came the answer in a self-righteous 
chorus, but an old Arab woman disagreed. ‘I am a foolish person,’ 
she said, ‘but I think that God loves everyone, and even the birds in 
the trees.’ Surely she was right. He has created all things, and for His 
pleasure they are and were created (Rev. 4:11). 

Joyce R&ES-MoGG 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
THE KNOWLEDGE AND PRACTICE OF CHRISTIANITY 


EARLY FATHERS FROM THE PHILOKALIA. Translated by E. Kadloubovsky 
and G. E. H. Palmer. London: Faber and Faber. 35s. 1954. 


Ror the title of this book and its price appear to confine its 
interest and use to the specialist or the student and suggest that 
it is rather remote from the ordinary life and practical needs of the 
present day, but those who are already familiar with a previous book, 
Writings from the Philokalia on Prayer of the Heart, will welcome this 
further insight into the great collection of writings of the Fathers of 
the Orthodox Church. It is to be hoped that this volume may reach 
an ever widening circle of readers, for it is a spiritual treatise of moving 
beauty and supreme importance and will be of great help to the priest 
in his pastoral work and teaching and in his capacity as confessor and 
director of souls. It will also help him in the ordering of his own life 
and give advice, warning and encouragement as he seeks, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, to deepen and extend his spiritual life. 

The book is drawn from the writings of the Orthodox Fathers 
between the third and seventh centuries and introduces us to the 
devotional practices of men so wholly dedicated to God that they 
reached the highest level of spiritual attainment. All the texts belong 
to the period prior to the disastrous schism between the Eastern and 
Western Churches which occurred in the eleventh century. 

Selections are made from St Antony the Great, a writer of penetration, 
who does not hesitate to use homely similes and illustration to convey 
his profound lessons ; from St Mark the Ascetic, whose constant study 
of the word of God gave him a profound knowledge of the mysteries 
of spiritual growth, and from Abba Evagrius, whose life developed 
under the guidance of his contemporary teachers, Basil the Great, 
Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory the Theologian. There are shorter 
extracts from St Nilus of Sinai, who was probably a pupil of St John 
Chrysostom and who led so austere a life that his writings are mostly 
of an ascetic character. Pages from St Maximus the Confessor are 
concerned with Love, ‘that good disposition of the soul in which it 
prefers nothing that exists to knowledge of God’. The ‘Theoretikon’ 
attributed to St Theodore of Edessa is included ‘both for its wise 


1 Reviewed IRM, Jan. 1953. 
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interpretation of the inner phenomena of our spiritual life and as a 
source of instruction for those engaged in spiritual work’. 

Writings are also taken from St Abba Dorotheus, St Isaac of Syria 
and St Gregory of Palamas, Archbishop of Thessalonica. 

Here, then, is a collection of writings which is a sure source of deep 
understanding of the knowledge and practice of Christianity. They 
are interpretations of the life that is hid with Christ in God and which, 
by the grace of God, rises to perfection under the living guidance of 
Jesus Christ Himself. These Fathers were mainly concerned to guide 
the life of the monk in his cloister, and the notes of their pilgrimage 
as they explored the paths of the spiritual life often appear to give 
helpful advice only to those whose lives are set in the peculiar environ- 
ment of the monastery. To understand them in the deepest sense 
demands the necessity of trying to follow the same path with all diligence 
and watchfulness. Nevertheless they are useful to Christians in general, 
for they help to satisfy the spiritual needs of all men who are seeking 
to live in closer union with Jesus Christ and in His companionship 
strive towards spiritual achievement. They take us back to the right 
source, and build on sure foundations ; many who seek such knowledge 
as a basis for practical living will profit by reading this book. 

St Antony the Great writes ‘A God-loving mind is the light which 
illumines the soul as the sun does the body’ and, in another place, 
‘But man God created to be a witness and grateful interpreter of his 
work. This is what men should strive for lest they die as dumb animals, 
without having seen or understood God and His works’. To draw on 
the heritage of these early Fathers is to be set in the way of responding 
aright to these words. Often our guide will soar away into country 
which to us is unfamiliar, and will speak of experiences beyond our 
ken, but this ought to encourage us with the realization of what the 
grace of God achieves, and will help us to know more truly that our 
individual capacities are insufficient and that God’s supreme help is 
our greatest need. 

The reader will find continually illustrations and suggestions of 
the most practical and helpful kind, with many a shrewd comment, 
for the writings are well salted with these. The texts of St Nilus on 
prayer, for example, give us clear and concise direction; who can fail 
to profit by the salutary reminder—‘Those who collect in themselves 
distress and resentment and who practise prayer in this state are like 
people pouring water into a leaky bucket’? How splendid the illustra- 
tion of St Isaac of Syria: 
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is a love like a small lamp, fed by oil, which goes out when the oil is ended; 
like a rain-fed stream which goes dry when rain no lo feeds it. But there is 
a love, like a spring gushing from the earth, never to be exhausted. The first is 
human love; the second is Divine, and has God as its source. 


Perhaps one further comment should be made. A book such as 
this presupposes our willingness to learn more of the relationship of 
God to His creation and the relationship of man to both, and also a 
real desire to pass from sin and ignorance to the light of true knowledge 
and by the grace of God to be restored and made worthy of union 
with Him. It demands diligence and consideration. It is not for the 
quick eye or the hurried glance. ‘A fire is not lighted with damp wood; 
and Divine ardour is not kindled in a heart that loves ease.’ Above all 
this book is meant not primarily to add to our knowledge but to 
increase our love, and the advice of St Maximus to those who would 
read his ‘Four Centuries on Love’ applies to the whole collection : 

Pray pay careful attention to each text, for it seems to me that not all is easily 
clear to everyone. Many people will find that much of it will need careful enquiry, 
ithough ot die frst @aace & may seem t0 be simple. Maybe things which will 
thus become revealed will prove useful. But of course, by the grace of God, the 
same result may be achieved if someone reads it not with an inquisitive spirit but 
with fear of God and love. But if a man should read this or some other book not 
for spiritual profit but in order to find peeany met re ager 
that he may vai i show hi to be the more knowledgeable, to such a 
man nothing will ever be revealed in anything. 
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THE MISSIONARY AND RELIGIOUS PEACE 


RUHE UND FROMMIGKEIT. EIN BEITRAG ZUR LEHRE VON DER MISSIONS- 
METHODE. By THOMAS Onm, O.S.B. Illustrated. K6ln and 
Opladen : Westdeutscher Verlag. DM 10.70. 1955. 


ao book forms a contribution to the theory of missions in the 
matter of religious piety and inner peace. That the mystics readily 
enlarge upon this or similar factors should surprise no one. But the 
same, Fr Ohm declares, can hardly be said of theologians, still less 
of representatives of missions. This, in the circumstances, is quite 
lamentable. There are religions which hold out promises of a peace 
which in Christianity seems to be lacking. A convincing answer should 


be given to this challenge. At the same time the missionary must decide | 


to what extent the religious peace which is actually seen among adherents 
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of other religions should be dismissed or accepted, if worthy to be thus 
‘baptized’. One misses here a more exact indication of ways and means, 
both of critical and of positive valuation, but the book constitutes at 
least an opening of the discussion. 

On the other hand, does the missionary in Asia or Africa meet with 
a growing unrest which equally demands attention? How can religious 
values be restored, and to what extent does Christianity bring a message 
of real peace to our time, with all its ‘angina temporis’? 

Religious peace is seen from two main aspects, external and internal. 
External peace is fundamentally conditioned by locality and occupation. 
That does not imply that religious life can flourish only in settled 
cultures. Nomads often represent more genuine if not higher forms of 
religion than do peoples of fixed habitation, and they know little of 
the restlessness which has so sadly afflicted modern life. As for the 
question of occupation, Fr Ohm points out how the Buddha, in his 
eight-fold path leading to deliverance, stressed the importance of having 
the right employment, and how St Basil in his Regu/a maintained that 
not all kinds of work were equally wholesome for the monks. A 
Protestant would say, rather, that not the work in itself, but how we 
do the work, is the all-important question. It is, however, a missionary 
task to see to it that the harmful effects of modern industrialization 
are reduced to a minimum, and we entirely agree that restless mission- 
aries, to say the least, carry little conviction. The author has also a 
word to say about the modern missionary ideal, with its classic formula- 
tion: ‘The evangelization of the world in this generation’. For all its 
inspiration and fervour, this attitude was apt to overlook that God, the 
Lord of the harvest, can afford to wait and bide His time. 

There is, however, a wholesome unrest-as well, as every missionary 
should know for himself. His should be the task to call forth the same 
unrest, in the form of a real quest for God, in the very face of the false 
peace of materialism or fatalism of his surroundings. He should only 
do so, however, in order to bring about ‘the peace of God that passeth 
all understanding’, which cannot be won through any system of psycho- 
hygiene, whether in the East or in the West. At the same time no 
missionary should neglect in his work the spiritual ideals and attain- 
ments found in the non-Christian religious systems. Those to whom 
the message goes out should at least be given a chance to understand 
its meaning better by seeing the message in relation to what they have 
in their own religious systems. How is the Christian message of peace 


to be presented to India, where the very word for action is karma? 
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Or to the Buddhists, to whom inner and outer peace is the very goal, 
and who see the elements of existence as an endless cycle of change and 
unrest? Could it be said that Christianity is the raja-yoga, the kingly 
way to the real attainment of this realm of peace and bliss, so ardently 
sought by the yogis of India and the pilgrims in the Far East? 

These and similar questions, posed if not fully answered in this book, 
should give new inspiration to the missionary effort in our day. The 
illustrations have no immediate relation to the text, but they consist 
of photographs of temples, beautiful places for worship and con- 
templation, of monks in deep meditation. They serve to heighten the 
sympathetic impression left by this well-written book. 

G. M. REICHELT 

Hévix, NoRWAY 





A NORM FOR THE CHURCH TO COME 


THE EARLY CHURCH AND THE COMING GREAT CHURCH. By JOHN KNox. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon Press. $2.50. 1955. 


A FEW years ago, Canon Wedel, of Washington, wrote an inter- 

ing book which he called The Coming Great Church and in 
which he discussed how the various strains of Christianity might be 
comprehended in a richer unity. Professor Knox, of Union Theological 
Seminary, asks how far the early, that is, the primitive or New Testa- 
ment, Church should be taken as normative of the Church to come. 
Most of the book is historical in form. Not that the author expects to 
find a pattern to be copied; on the contrary, we are to take seriously 
the diversities and divisions of primitive Christianity and to recognize 
that the coming great Church must neither perpetuate a single strain 
in it nor reproduce the divisions or dividing factors which it had to 
overcome. So he first emphasizes these divisions, regarding Acts as an 
idealization and taking the Jew-Gentile controversy with full serious- 
ness. Indeed, he interprets James of Jerusalem as having envisaged two 
churches out of communion with each other, a solution which Paul, 
the champion of unity, could not accept. 

Subsequent chapters redress the balance with even greater stress on 
the achieved unity, which was essentially a shared life in the Spirit, 
resting upon (a) the common memory of, and immediate response to, 
the once-for-all event, Christ, and (b) a recognition of its meaning 
which is only possible within the living community of the Spirit, in 
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which revelation occurs. The event is prior to the life, but, although the 
life is prior to the articulated faith, there was from the outset a core of 
common belief, primarily christological. If further articulation of that 
faith could be divisive, it was often unifying ; there was a ‘catholicizing’ 
movement of theology, facing historical challenges, within the New 
Testament period. It was supported by a movement towards common 
order. There were certainly varieties of order and no centrally admin- 
istered organization, but Paul saw the need for an established ministry 
within his several churches and acknowledged in the apostles—a 
closed and small, if undefined, group—a means of unifying the whole 
Church. This movement was supported before long by the beginning of 
canon, creed and monarchical episcopate, and this early Catholicism 
was not, as such, sheer distortion through loss of the original inspiration 
of primitive Christianity, though distortions did occur. It was a partially 
successful attempt to express appropriately the unity which belongs to 
the nature of the Church. 

My summary obscures the freshness of the historical discussion 
which leads up to an attempt to answer the original question. The 
coming great Church will not return to any previous historical situation. 
It will move under the Spirit, as the primitive Church moved, while 
being faithful to the original event of Christ. The Spirit’s work is ever 
new, but he is the Spirit of the ancient event and of historic continuity. 
Christian life is the concrete reality of the Church; its reality must be 
embodied institutionally. These principles do not at once tell us what 
is essential in the institutional embodiment. Professor Knox appeals to 
those who are anxious for the freedom of the Spirit to recognize that, 
within the canonical New Testament, there was this catholicizing 
movement, which is part of what is normative in the primitive Church ; 
and to Catholics to acknowledge the difference in normative authority 
between the first century and any later one, and ‘not to attribute 
authority to any and all forms of faith, worship and polity adopted by 
the church or some part of it, without reference to their relation to the 
event or to the universal Spirit of the church’. With the latter proviso, 
he allows, and indeed insists, that all Christian groups do, in fact, 
acknowledge the authority in certain respects of the post-apostolic 
Church. The development of canon and creed continue the unifying 
work of the apostolic Church itself, and (without committing himself 
to precise statements about esse, bene esse or plene esse) Professor Knox 
is willing to give to episcopacy the same status as canon and creed, 
‘whatever that status should be called’. Even so, to discover what is 
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essential in both primitive Christianity and early Catholicism will 
require higher spiritual qualities than either Protestant or Catholic has 
yet attained to. 

I have tried mainly to give some idea of Professor Knox’s most 
instructive and sometimes provocative discussion. It will be apparent 
that it does not take us very far in detail towards schemes of unity, 
That is not its purpose. It will make its readers think hard about the 
ultimate question of authority and, coming from the ‘Protestant’ side, 
it may shock some who draw a very sharp line at the close of the 
canonical period, or who think of the New Testament Church too 
statically. It will be a useful and searching discipline to read it together 
with Leuba’s L’ Institution et I’ Evénement (published in English as New 
Testament Pattern), which has some points of view, or of enquiry, in 
common with the present book, but ends with a plea for an effort 
towards unity based ‘upon the sole authentic foundation of the canonical 
testimony in which the Church has recognized, once for all, the sole 
norm of its life’. 

S. L. GREENSLADE 

DURHAM 





THE APOCALYPSE IN THE WEST 


THE ENp oF Time. By Joser Pieper. London: Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d. 
1954, 


IS this most penetrating and stimulating book Mr Pieper examines 
what it is that Christians mean when they talk about the end of the 
world. In doing so he happily makes no such concessions to the modern 
world as often destroy the Christian character of the examination. On 
the contrary, he takes what Christians have to say about the end of the 
world to have been said with fairly unanimous voice all down the ages 
since the Scriptures were completed. So what we have is a real attempt 
to look at the world of the twentieth century, with all its fears and 
subjection to menace, in terms of that apocalyptic expectation of the 
end that is characterized by the Book of Revelation, such terms as 
‘Antichrist’ and all the expositions of these themes that, Mr Pieper 
believes, have constituted a virtually unanimous tradition in the 
Christian West. 

Philosophers will not be attracted to the book, for it so frankly 
recognizes that, particularly in this matter of the end of time, philosophy 
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cannot proceed, cannot even be philosophy, without theology, without 
religion, meaning by those terms what the Christian West has meant by 
them in its long and great tradition. Many a theologian will become 
impatient with the book, for it seems to accept the terms of apocalyptic 
language quite uncritically. Ought there not, some scholar is sure to 
ask, to be a critical appraisal of the scriptural evidence? Yet in the end 
Mr Pieper’s method more than justifies itself, for he could not have 
written such a moving, powerful book in any other way. 

In the first chapter Mr Pieper is concerned to show how any philo- 
sophy that neglects the contribution of theology, of the long tradition of 
the Apocalypse in the West, is doomed to decay. And we cannot avoid 
the questions that we ask about the end of time; yet only religion, 
only this particular tradition, enables us to face and understand and 
answer them. And yet, as the author affirms in chapter two, ‘end’ in 
this sense cannot be understood ‘absolutely’; it is not just the return 
to what was before the beginning; it is, rather, consummation of what 
has been done since the beginning. There is much wise reflection upon 
the doctrine of creation in these pages, and we are led to see how 
creation out of nothing is not one immense event at the beginning of 
time, but rather the continual operation by which we are kept from 
falling back into non-being. If all this be true, the ‘end of history’ 
cannot properly be conceived in terms of the end of an empire or a 
culture, however universal and stable. It can only mean a transposition 
into a direct participation in the untemporal mode of being that 
pertains to God. The third chapter discusses the enigmatic figure of 
Antichrist, not in the usual way, but in continual reference to our own 
situation. It makes powerful and moving reading, and offers the 
reader some disturbing comments on current political and ecclesiastical 
events. Mr Pieper is careful to distinguish between the end-situation 
within history, which he admits is terrifying, and that beyond history. 
It is here that the true Christian Hope is founded, and Hope is thus a 
fully theological virtue. “Without a return to revealed truth it is im- 
possible not only to philosophize about history, but even to live in the 
area of real history as a spiritual being, that is to say, as a being who 
looks with open eyes upon what really happens in the real world, 
omitting nothing and glossing over nothing, but also abandoning 
nothing of that upon which man, by his very nature, cannot cease to 
set his hopes.’ 

JOHN MARSH 

MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
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A SURVEY OF PAPAL CLAIMS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PAPACY. By H. BuRN-Murpocu. London: 
Faber and Faber. 42s. 1954. New York: Praeger. $7.50. 1955. 


O the considerable literature, historical and controversial, on the 

history of the papal claims, Dr Burn-Murdoch has contributed a 
new kind of survey which should be found very useful by students of 
the subject. In eighty-four brief chapters, mostly historical but some 
doctrinal as well, he reviews the various episodes and statements, from 
Matthew 16 to the Definition of the Assumption in 1950, which are 
quoted to show that papal supremacy and infallibility were or were not 
‘the venerable belief of every age’. Most of the chapters end with a 
summary of affirmative and negative interpretations; in his effort to 
state the former fairly the author acknowledges the help of ‘one who 
stands high both in the Church and in scholarship’ (p. 9). Two-thirds 
of the book deals with the first five centuries, by which time lines were 
fairly clearly drawn—formally there is little more to add after that to 
the comments made on the statements of Leo I, that either (A) the 
truth was becoming more clear, or (N) a false and unjustified develop- 
ment was in progress (p. 234). After the time of Gregory the Great the 
medieval and modern periods are treated briefly and selectively. Here 
there seems to be rather more reflection of the author’s own position 
than he realizes. For example, to quote Innocent III as saying that he 
was ‘not the vicar of men but the vicar of God on earth’ misses the 
christological reference carefully indicated in non puri hominis, sed veri 
Dei vicem gerit in terris (pp. 341-2). There might perhaps be a less 
controversial approach to the modern idea (almost semi-modernist, I 
would say) that tradition means what the living Church finds implied 
in its past rather than exclusively what historians read in ancient 
records. But basically the facts are as Dr Burn-Murdoch presents 
them, and obviously they do not compel either the affirmative or the 
negative answer. Papalism is a historical and objective question—was 
it and is it true?—but it still evokes necessarily a confessional response— 
do I believe it? 

Must such an impasse be the last word? Dr Burn-Murdoch’s survey, 
calmly and carefully presenting the historical evidence, leaves us facing 
this question, which is perhaps specially relevant to this Review. As 
Macaulay observed over a century ago, it is hard to conceive of any 
way in which the papacy might disappear; it is also hard to conceive 
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of any way by which the Roman Catholic Church could win an absolute 
victory over the non-papal communions, It is a commonplace of 
oecumenical discourse that the episcopal, presbyteral and congrega- 
tional principles must have their place in the Catholic Church of the 
future. Cannot as much be said for the papal principle of a visible 
centre of unity (as, at the other end, for the Quaker principle of the 
inner light in every man)? The very existence of the World Council of 
Churches seems to imply as much, though we deprecate any idea of a 
Protestant curia at Geneva. From the time of Peter and Paul to that of 
Pius XII the faith of the Roman Church has been the inspiring centre 
of much of the Christian mission—a tradition which certainly need not 
disappear from the Church’s memory. I allow myself to dream of a 
future in which the domination exercised by the Sovereign Pontiff over 
a sect—numerous though it be, still a sect in the literal sense of a 
divided section of the Christian world—will be exchanged for a wider 
leadership freely acknowledged in the Servant of the Servants of God. 
Whether, when and how that may come to pass is in the hands of God. 
So thorough a study of the past as Dr Burn-Murdoch’s leads one at 
least to hope that the future may bring forth something else than the 
continuance of ancient battles. 
E. R. Harpy 
BERKELEY Divinity SCHOOL, U.S.A. 





LULL AND HIS VOCATION 


RAYMOND LULLE—DOCTEUR DES MISSIONS. By RAMON SUGRANYES DE 
FrRANCH. Avec un choix de textes traduits et annotés. Schéneck- 
Beckenried: Nouvelle Revue de Science Missionnaire. Fr. 10. 
1954. 


| te to recent times comparatively little has been available on the 
life, work and principles of Raymond Lull. This book is marked 
by wide reading and scholarly insight. The writer, being a Catalan, has 
drawn upon a fund of material in his native tongue, giving us as 
complete a picture of Lull, the Catalan, as has yet been presented. 
Much use has been made of Lull’s original writings as well as of modern 
commentaries and translations, and almost every page contains some 
apt quotation in the elucidation of his fourteenth-century philosophy. 

The book opens with an excellent pen-portrait of Raymond Lull, with 


ve | an insight into his idealism. This is followed by a fairly detailed life of 
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the martyr, the points of which are mainly derived from Lull’s own 
writings through one of his followers. It is unfortunate that very little 
is told of his last days and martyrdom in Bougie. 

The writer then gives a comprehensive survey of Lull’s ideology. 
This, briefly stated, may be considered as follows: His highest calling 
was to suffer martyrdom, and it had its fulfilment in 1315 at Bougie, 
North Africa. His life’s vocation was to preach to Muslim intelligentsia, 
and for this he felt the need to prepare special literature. In consequence, 
his facile pen evolved about 250 different works, many of which were 
devoted to the conversion not only of Muslims, but of all men in 
general. His great theme in the presentation of the Gospel was Love, 
though it is somewhat surprising to read of his approval of the Crusades. 
His viewpoint was that they were but a means to a spiritual end. The 
student of missiology is struck by Lull’s desire to amplify his ideal by 
creating seats of learning which would deal with the studies of Arabic, 
Islamics and missionary methods. Thus, he paved the way towards the 
founding of present-day schools of preparation for missionary service. 

The book then deals with most interesting extracts from some of 
Raymond Lull’s works of a pedagogic and didactic nature. These, with 
a missionary bearing, are: ‘Doctrine Puerile’ and ‘Blanquerna’. His 
great work on the Contemplation of God, originally written in Arabic 
and translated into Catalan, is then considered, and is a veritable fund 
of philosophy, theology and mysticism. A small tract on ‘How to win 
Muslims’ precedes the Cant de Ramon, a short poetical lamentation on 
the disappointment of the Great Doctor, as a result of the lack of 
response among those who could have helped him in his missionary 
enterprise. 

Dr Sugranyes de Franch then adds a full and helpful bibliography, 
including lists of translations in five languages of the works of Lull. 

This is no book for the easy-going reader, but is to be well recom- 
mended for those who will give it thoughtful attention. It is fully 
documented and will contribute towards the enriching of the under- 
standing of the student of missions, and in particular on the noble task 
of the ministry of the Gospel to the followers of Muhammad. 

STUART J. SEARS 


BouGigz, ALGERIA. 
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EARLY FRANCISCAN MISSIONARIES IN THE EAST 


THE MONGOL MISsSsION: Narratives and Letters of the Franciscan 
Missionaries in Mongolia and China in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Translated by a Nun of Stanbrook Abbey. 
Edited and with an Introduction by CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 
(The Makers of Christendom series.) London: Sheed and Ward. 
18s. 1955. 


[N what exact sense John of Plano Carpini and William of Rubruck 
were Makers of Christendom is not very clear, and the Christendom 
made by John of Monte Corvino and his colleagues in China was sadly 
short-lived. Nevertheless, at a time when East and Central Asia and 
Eastern Europe loom so large again as threatening, imperial forces, 
new versions of the writings of those intrepid Franciscan Brothers of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are most welcome and appro- 
priate. Far the greater part of the book is occupied by John’s History 
of the Mongols (pp. 3-72) and by The Journey of William of Rubruck 
(pp. 89-220), absorbingly interesting narratives of travel and life in 
‘some other world’, with gruesome accounts of the ruthless brutality 
of the Mongol rule and of the pitiless greed of almost all with whom 
these patient, fearless Brothers came into contact. 

The journeys were suggested and made possible because of the 
terrifying Mongol conquests, and were at least patronized by some 
European powers for diplomatic reasons, while John’s History con- 
tained detailed advice about the military measures with which the next 
expected Mongol invasion should be met; and yet both the writers— 
and especially William—constantly protested that they were not envoys 
but missionaries, hoping to be allowed to settle down and minister to 
the Christians in central Asia, and refused to travel back in company 
with the envoys of the Great Khan to the Pope or the King of 
France. 

The versions, made from the excellent texts in A. Van den Wyngaert’s 
Sinica Franciscana I, 1929, are accurate enough, but make no claim to 
supersede their predecessors, and the editing, for which the general 
editor of the series is responsible, is sometimes, perhaps, a little hurried. 
In the Bibliography (pp. xxxvii-xxxviii), for example, Golubovich 
Biblioteca Bio-Bibliografica della Terra Santa ought to have been 
included; it is M. (not E.) Komroff; Wadding’s Annales Minorum 
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surely began to appear before 1654; The Description of the World Il, 
contains the Latin text, but no translation, of the Toledo MS. of Marco 
Polo. On page 68 why must Guyuk have been ‘hardly more than thirty 
years old’ in 1247? The Chinese history says he was born in 1206. On 
pages 101, 161, papio is translated ‘monkey’, and this is to some extent 
confirmed by the old descriptions of the creature, but the use of papio 
as a synonym for cynocephalus, ‘baboon’, seems to be modern. It is 
not in the 13th edition of Linnaeus’s Systema, and Gesner in 1551 has 
only cynocephalus with babons, babion, babuino as the English, French 
and Italian vernacular. Ten years before Rubruck, Iacobus de Vitriaco 
in his Oriental History (ed. 1597, p. 176) speaks of papiones ‘which they 
call wild dogs, swifter than wolves, howling incessantly at night’ in, 
perhaps, Somaliland. Then come these two references to coats made of 
papio skins, and at the end of the century Marco Polo finds the animals 
in south-east China, ‘like foxes’, doing great harm to sugar-cane crops, 
stealthily robbing travellers’ camps by night, and adds ‘the flesh is very 
good to eat, and the skins are very valuable’. In the fourteenth century 
the unreliable John de Mandeville describes them as used for hunting 
in Cyprus, like leopards, larger than lions. Whether there were enough 
baboons or other monkeys in central Asia to clothe the Mongol hordes 
in fur I do not know; Rockhill, who knew the modern Mongols, seems 
to have doubted it, thinking papio was meles, a badger in the sixteenth 
century, “badger or marten’ in a modern Latin dictionary. 

On page 144 Hsi-ching (not -chin) is assuredly not Peking. Van den 
Wyngaert has a long and excellent note on the subject, which the editor 
should not have ignored. The printing is generally correct. Some- 
thing is wrong with “islands in the sea around which freezes in the 
winter’ (p. 171), and in the note Kaorli should be Kao-li. The identifica- 
tion of Manse with China south of the Yellow River (taken from 
Wyngaert) is probably right, though it is hard to believe that Mongols 
at that date in Karakorum thought China was an island in a frozen sea. 
On page 236 for ‘heritage’ read ‘hermitage’. 

The last few pages of the book are occupied by the fourteenth-century 
letters of John of Monte Corvino, Andrew of Perugia and the doubtful 
letter of Peregrine of Castello. We are assured on page 223 that ‘most 
scholars’ now regard Peregrine’s letter as genuine; but who are these 
scholars, besides Wyngaert and Professor Dawson? Golubovich and 
Pelliot thought it was a sixteenth-century forgery; to me the evidence 
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still seems inconclusive either way. ‘I am a bishop’, he writes to the | 


Vicar of his Minister General, who must have known that Peregrine 
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and his six companions had been specially consecrated and sent to 
China as bishops. 

The versions of these letters are rather less exact than those of the 
preceding pages—‘nature’ is a kind rendering of malitiam—but give 
the meaning well enough. On page 226 ‘six years ago’, the correct date 
of King George’s death, seems to have slipped out by accident. 

On page 223 again incidental mention is made of the recently found 
hoard of Muslim and Christian relics in Ch’iian-chou, near Amoy, 
which must reckon, on its small scale, as one of the most instructive 
and tantalizing of archaeological finds. In a place where the presence 
of Nestorian Christians was, I think, unrecorded, we suddenly have more 
material relics of them than have been found in the rest of China 
together ; and only one of the several inscriptions is legible, and that one 
tells us nothing! Among the inscriptions is one, apparently in Latin, 
which is here confidently described as the epitaph of Andrew of Perugia 
and dated 1332; but it is fair to add that, great as is the respect due to 
the opinion of Professors Fordyce and Foster of Glasgow, other 
palaeographers have failed to read a single word of this inscription 
with any confidence. 

A. C. MOULE 

CAMBRIDGE 
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QUAND L’EUROPE CHERCHAIT L’ASIE. JESUITES MISSIONNAIRES (1541- 
1785). By F&LIxX-ALFRED PLATTNER. Translated from the German. 
Map. Tournai and Paris: Casterman. 1954. 


ERE is a novel and welcome addition to books on the history of 

missions. As the title indicates, it is a comprehensive story of the 
journeys made by Jesuits in connexion with their pre-nineteenth-century 
missions in Asia and its fringing islands. It really includes a little more 
than Asia, for it tells of the Jesuit mission in Ethiopia (Abyssinia). 
Since that country was approached chiefly by way of Goa the addition 
is natural. The actual labours of the missionaries once they were on 
their fields are mentioned only incidentally. Indeed, with some excep- 
tions, a knowledge of the main course of those missions is assumed. 
What the author has essayed is an account of the journeys by sea and 
land undertaken by the Jesuits to and from Europe and within the 


| countries to which they were sent incidental to the prosecution of their 


mission. The author has not cumbered his pages with footnotes, but 
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the contents and the admirable bibliography are proof that he is 
acquainted with most of the necessary sources and better secondary 
materials. The book is meant to be readable, and in this the author 
has been highly successful. He has stressed the sufferings which attended 
the missionaries’ travels. While these were no greater than those of 
European sailors, merchants, soldiers and government agents who 
ventured to South and East Asia in that period, the Jesuits undertook 
some journeys which carried them beyond the paths traversed by those 
not impelled by the missionary motive. Among these were the heroic 
penetration of Tibet and the arduous expedition of the lay brother, 
Benedict of Goes, from Agra overland to north-west China, one which 
required approximately four years (1602-1606) and which proved con- 
clusively that the Cathay of the Franciscans of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries was the China entered by the sixteenth-century Jesuits. 
The intrepid Benedict died before arriving at his destination, Peking, 
and one of the\members of his Society summed up his exploit by the 
succinct : ‘In seeking Cathay he reached Heaven.’ 

To the modern reader, accustomed to swift and usually comfortable 
and safe means of transportation, these pages bring a vivid sense of the 
appalling perils and hardships of these missionary pioneers. The ships 
were small and inadequately provisioned with food and water. Illness, 
chiefly fevers and scurvy, were the lot of those who ventured in them. 
Normally the voyage from Lisbon to Goa required at least six months. 
In the course of it numbers died. Because of the necessity of waiting for 
the monsoon, those who went farther did not reach China until the 
second year and Japan until the third year after leaving Europe. In 
addition, tempests with attendant shipwreck, pirates, Muslim enemies 
and, later, Drake and then the Dutch, chronic foes of the Portuguese, 
rendered the sea routes highly hazardous. The land route by way of 
Persia was not much, if any, better. 

One must not ask everything of a book of deliberately limited 
dimensions. However, why was a chapter not included on the voyages 
of the Spanish Jesuits to and from the Philippines? Their route, by 
way of Mexico, was fully as difficult as the others. The captious critic 
also queries the adequacy of the reasons given for the ruin of the 
mission in Japan (pp. 103, 104). But, except for the omission of the 
Philippines, within the limits which the author set for himself he has 
admirably carried out his purpose. 

KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
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AN ADVENTUROUS AND CHALLENGING LIFE 


E1GHTY ADVENTUROUS YEARS. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SHERWOOD 
Eppy. With an Introduction by REINHOLD NIEBUHR. New York: 
Harper. $3.00. 1955. 


— title of this autobiography aptly expresses the author’s ad- 
venturous and challenging life. Dr Eddy has always been a gallant 
crusader, ready to throw himself into any enterprise which had a 
Christian objective, especially when it had to be achieved in a difficult 
and antagonistic environment. The book reveals the complete dedica- 
tion of the author’s personality and talents and of all that he possesses 
to the work to which God called him. 

Ever since he was won to wholehearted surrender to Christ by the 
message of Moody at the Northfield Student Conference in 1891, he 
has been a devoted Christian worker among young men, and in this 
book he shows how he translated his inner experience of Christ into 
outward Chrisian adventure. 

His early years proved a good training ground for his future work: 
his travels with his father on the railway, his youthful camping and 
shooting expeditions and all his rollicking, joyous young life were pre- 
paring him for his career as a world evangelist. 

While at Union Theological Seminary he signed the declaration 
card of the Student Volunteer Movement, and so once for all dedicated 
his life to the winning of men to Christ. This declaration of purpose 
helped to enrich his college days with visions of the world and of the 
needs of peoples of various lands. Early in his life, therefore, he came 
to see the world as a sphere of world evangelization. 

This book shows Sherwood Eddy as a dynamic personality, always 
ready to venture upon difficult and dangerous enterprises in many 
countries, with the passion always to win men for the service of God. 
There are hundreds of men and women in India and China to-day 
who owe to his influence their first decision to devote their lives to 
Christian service. This book exhibits the gusto and the exuberance 
with which he took up this task and the audacity which he showed in 
the carrying of it out. It makes clear that what he believed he believed 


| with his whole heart and was ready to express it as wholeheartedly. 


He chose the hard fields of the world for his evangelistic adventures, 


| such as the students of India, the intellectuals of China and the 
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materialists of Russia. His message was a simple one, the adequacy 
of Christ to meet all spiritual and moral needs, and it was expressed 
in terms of the thought and life of the people to whom it was given. 

His picture of the rise of revolutionary and socialistic movements 
in the different countries is vivid and realistic, for he was himself 
present in many of the countries when the movements were starting 
or developing. The vital fact is that in all these lands and environments 
Dr Eddy was able to give his message and to present the Gospel. 

His audacity and enterprise are shown in the way in which he entered 
the field of psychical research and the thoroughness and enthusiasm 
with which he investigated the phenomena of this forbidding region. 
Even though we cannot accept all his conclusions we cannot help 
admiring the keen, scientific spirit with which he took up his enquiry. 

Then, too, his organization of the European Seminar shows him at 
his best. It was a difficult task to interest, and to keep interested year 
after year, a body of American men and women, including leading 
educators and outstanding political figures, in the various problems 
of Europe and in arranging for them to come into personal contact 
with prominent personalities in many of the European countries. 

The last two chapters, on ‘Men I have known’ and ‘What I believe’, 
are both of great interest, and his judgments of the people whom he 
met are as a rule both clear and sound. These will enable many of his 
readers to appreciate and understand some of the great leaders of 
Asia and Russia. The chapter on his religious ideas shows clearly 
how he has woven together in his thought both evangelical experience 
and modern knowledge. In all his search for truth he has never lost 
the evangelistic fervour which he first found as a result of his contact 
with D. L. Moody, and those of us who have known him through 
the years can testify to the fact that he is as convinced to-day as before 
of the relevance of the message of Christ to the deepest needs of all 
the nations. 

While it was Dr Mott and Dr Speer who initiated the Student 
Volunteer Movement, it was Sherwood Eddy who carried the message 
and power of the movement to the students of all lands, and who won 
thousands of them to dedicate their abilities and their lives to Christ. 

This is a challenging and stimulating book. It suffers greatly from 
having no index, which should be supplied in future editions. 

H. A. PoPLey 


Coonoor, INDIA 
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ISLAM FROM ITS LITERARY SOURCES 


MUHAMMAD’S PgopLe, A TALE BY ANTHOLOGY. By Eric SCHROEDER. 
Portland, Maine: Bond Wheelwright. $10.00. 1955. 


» eve author of this book, who is Keeper of Islamic Art at the Fogg 
Museum, Harvard University, has succeeded in selecting an interest- 
ing and comprehensive anthology of Islamic literature. He takes the 
reader, as it were, to glass cases in the museum and enables him to see 
for himself ‘the religion and politics, poetry and violence, science, 
ribaldry and finance of the Muslims from the age of ignorance before 
Islam, and the mission of God’s prophet, to sophistication in the 
eleventh century’. The reader is left to form his own opinions, whether 
in appreciation or in adverse criticism. The author’s objective is to 
make his selections fairly, from recognized Muslim literary sources, 
and to arrange them so that they will be self-explanatory. 

The Arabian Nights pictures Islamic life in the Middle Ages with 
marvellous accuracy, but only the reader who is already somewhat 
familiar with Islam will understand its references to religious practices, 
to legal theories, to historic events and to popular sayings of saints 
and poets. Dr Schroeder, however, has taken pains to make the reader 
aware of Arabia, with its bleakness and its charm. He then calls 
attention to ‘Exhibit A’, which consists of representative passages 
from the Koran, distinctively printed in capital letters, along with 
interpretative references to situations that arose in the life of the 
Prophet. This chapter is called ‘The Apostle and the Book’. Every 
sentence and paragraph are taken either from the Koran or from some 
well-known Muslim writer, for the author is faithful to his avowed 
purpose ‘to present Muslim civilization entirely in Muslim confession’. 

Similarly in the chapter, “The Fight for Life’, the Apostle’s political 
and military activity in al-Medina is described in relation to problems 
and situations that are mentioned in the Koran, and with this back- 
ground the reader is ready to comprehend geographical accounts 
which are taken from Muslim historians about the causes of the civil 
war that broke out soon after Muhammad’s death. The new faith, 
ardently propagated by the followers of the new prophet and the new 
book, was backed by armies which rapidly conquered the neighbouring 
countries, Syria, Egypt, Iran and India, and which came in contact 
at the same time with principles of administration, cultural standards 
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and scientific knowledge which they found prevailing in these lands 
which they occupied by force of arms. This was at a time when the 
imperial policy in matters of State and the system of jurisprudence 
which was to be employed in both religious and civil cases were still 
in process of development. The Greek system of medicine was also 
adopted and eagerly promoted, and there were scores of Syrian 
Christians who were kept busy translating portions of the works of 
Plato and Aristotle. For along with their new religion, which had made 
them also a people with a book, and a people that honoured their 
Creator as the one true God, the Muslims had come into contact with 
the Graeco-Roman heritage of the Mediterranean countries. 


Dr Schroeder’s good-sized book is rich in unexpurgated examples § 


of all sorts of Muslim writings which show how, in the midst of a 
definitely syncretistic civilization, it was the Koran itself that determined 
the character of Muslim law, theology, ethics, mysticism, science, 
history and poetry. Repeatedly the outreach of reason was held in 
check by the Koran in every one of these fields of human effort. 

Anyone who has lived in a Muslim country will feel at home as he 
reads this book. But the student who would like to locate particular 
selections which are given from the original sources will regret that 
there is no apparatus provided by which he can do so. Satisfactory 
footnotes and an adequate bibliography would have made the 
Anthology more scholarly and much more useful. 

DwiGcut M. DONALDSON 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





AN ANTHOLOGY OF SUFISM 


Tue Surt PatH oF Love: An Anthology of Sufism. Compiled by 
MARGARET SmiTH. London: Luzac. 21s. 1954. 


i be this book Dr Margaret Smith, who in the field of oriental studies 
and especially in that of Islamic mysticism needs no introduction, 
has not merely made a collection of selected passages from the writings 
of the mystics of Islam, but has provided a manual for the study of 
the origin, nature and doctrines of Sufism, all, except in the first 
section, in the words of Sufis themselves. The genius of the writer 
and the pains with which the selections are compiled, from a large 
number of Sufi writers of twelve centuries, are revealed in the fact 
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that every selection is most fitting and appropriate to the theme which 
it purports to describe and illustrate. 

Section 1 is drawn from the western writers, excepting Iqbal, and 
reveals the nature and origin of Sufism. As is usual with western 
authors, the subject is described in terms of pantheistic or monistic 
philosophy, in a manner which often fails to penetrate the deeper 
significance of a Sufi expression or to distinguish one mystic experience 
from the other (for example on page 11, where evidently wajd is 
confused with hai). 

It is surprising to find that no less an author than L. Massignon, 
who has made an immensely valuable contribution to Sufi literature, 
would classify Jalal Al-Din Rimi with those Sufi teachers who are 
said to have let Sufism deteriorate into theosophic syncreticism (see 
p. 19). Can a writer be so classified who, on page 112 of this very book, 
when describing a true Sufi, says: 

Faithful are, but not for Paradise; 
And not for seething bell fie they from sin 
But that their will must serve the Will Divine. 

At section 2 the book becomes a real anthology of Sufism. The 
subject dealt with here is the nature of the Godhead as Beauty and 
Light, and the Giver of all good gifts, illustrated from the teachings 
of the Sufis themselves. The selections from Avicenna, and from 
others who are philosophers rather than Sufis and whose exposition 
of the Godhead is purely philosophical, can hardly be regarded as 
appropriate to the subject. Yet it cannot, strictly speaking, be a 
criticism of the choice in selection. For what have most of the Sufi 
writers done, in their efforts to give an intellectual description of the 
nature of the Godhead, but fall back on metaphysical exposition? 
It is, however, different when they try to express their conception of 
the God whom they seek and in whose love they are lost. It is then 
that their conception rises higher than the level of cold metaphysics, 
a fact which is amply illustrated in Dr Smith’s selection. For example, 
in her selection from Nizami of Ganja (29) we find: 

Halting imagination travelled far and wide and returned from His door empty 

The mind travelled far but did not find Him: the eye searched far and wide but 
found none like Him... . 

The heart, which is purer than the soul, lays claim to being the dust of His 
threshold. . . . (pp. 30, 31). 


Section 3, on the nature of the human soul, answers an important 
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question: If God is the transcendent Being and man a mere creature, 
and if love is the Path of His knowledge, how is it possible for man to 
know and love God? The answer is found in the selection from Ibn 
Al-Farid (179), which says that it is because of ‘the bond of spiritual 
kinship’ (p. 133); or, again, in the quotation from Al-Ghazili (166); 
‘However great the distance between them, man can love God because 
of the affinity indicated in the saying, “God created man in His own 
likeness” ’ (p. 124); or in the anonymous gem (87): 

Nought but the efluence of Thy light Div 

om : worlds, hath : Oe ena 

big Rhee Be pat cos fig mde re 

As shines the sunbeam in of dew. 

In section 4 we are led to the beginning of the soul’s ascent to God, 
The selections illustrate the relation of the creature to the Creator, 
the need for repentance and conversion, the asceticism and the purga- 
tive life required before a traveller (sdlik) begins his ascent. In the 
selection from Ikhwan Al $afa (95) we find among the various 
characteristics of the ideal and morally perfect man the requirement 
that he should be ‘a Hebrew in astuteness, a disciple of Christ in 
conduct, as pious as a Syrian monk, a Greek in the individual sciences, 
an Indian in the interpretation of all mysteries, but lastly and especially 
a Sufi in his whole spiritual life’. 

The theme of section 5 is the Mystic Path. Man a creature now 
stands as a servant in relation to his Lord, the active life of virtue 
begins and the Purgative life is succeeded by the Illuminative. 

The final section is on the End of the Path. Here, among the various 
descriptions of the Sufi’s goal, we find in the selection from Ahmad 
Al-Kharraz the sicsiidiaal 

busied with secret converse with God, and passionate 
study, and ardent talk . So Pes | in him the p urpose which has ruled his 
mind, namely, the love of God His nearness (162) pp. 121, 121, 122. 
The selection from Abii Yazid Al-Bistami (160) tells us what happens 
to the Traveller (salik) when he finally attains the union: 
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Sahar iy saath teesee tet aoe ages, end fio. 0 nels 
But when they ne thee rine Aeage 
their coming nor diminished by 


running water? 
uiet, and the sea is neither augmented by 
going (p. 120). 


The anthology forms excellent reading for all lovers of mysticism. 
The general theme indicated by the title is maintained throughout the 
selections: Love is the beginning of the quest, the Path and the End. 
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The final note of the selection is taken, strangely enough, from Iqbal, 
who was not a Sufi, but it makes an appropriate end: ‘Love of God at 
last becomes wholly God.’ 

It is sad to find a list of errata in a book of this kind. There are other 
wrongly spelt words not included in the list, but they may have been 
errors in the publications from which the selections are made. Most 
of these are found on page 8, such as, Zudh for Zuhad, Salih for 
Salik, M’ashiiq for Ma’shig. 

This anthology is a companion volume to the author’s Readings 
from the Mystics of Islam. 

JoHN A, SUBHAN 

BYCULLA, BOMBAY 





THE SPIRITUAL ASPECT OF RACE RELATIONS 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE, OR, THE BIBLE, CHRISTIANITY AND RACE. By 
GERALD W. BROOMFIELD. London: Longmans. 4s. 1954. 

THE NUMBERED Days: South Africa and its Problems. By S. B. Jack- 
MAN. London: S.C.M. Press. 9s. 6d. 1954. 


HESE two books have certain similarities. Both deal with race 
relations in Africa, both are based on the Bible and both con- 
sider the moral and spiritual aspects of the problem. 

The Chosen People is a renewed attempt to study ‘what Christianity 
and the Bible do in fact say about race relationships’. Within the 
compass of about ninety pages, the writer sets out to examine what 
the Bible says about race relationships within the setting of ‘the whole 
divine scheme of redemption’, to point up Christian principles and to 
make suggestions about their application to some of the major problems 
of human relations in Africa. 

In the main, Dr Broomfield has refrained from mentioning any 
territory in Africa by name. He looks at the situation ‘both in colonies, 
where there is little or no white settlement, and in multi-racial coun- 
tries’. His considerable background of acquaintance with Africa 
enables him to speak pointedly, at some places to Europeans and at 
others to Africans. This approach has both strength and weakness. Its 
strength is that it permits a treatment of the total situation in this 
part of the world. But even though the writer uses excellent judgment 
and insight in delineating the Christian principles, one feels that within 
the limited space available for the study, the application of Christian 
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principles to the practical problems would have been brought into 
sharper focus if the discussion had been limited to one or more terri- 
tories. This would have permitted a fuller treatment of some of the 
questions which are raised in the reader’s mind. 

The book begins and ends with the concept of the Chosen People, 
A brief survey of this concept is presented, from the earliest days of 
the Hebrew people to the Christian era, when it became the new chosen 
people of God, or the new Israel. It is pointed out that from New 
Testament times onward, the Church has been committed to the belief 
that it is the new Israel, the chosen people of God. This new Israel has 
no racial or national basis, and persons of all nations and races have 
found their place within the community. 

There are suggestive chapters on ‘Nation and Race’, ‘Colonies’ and 
*Multi-Racial Countries’. Although one recognizes that the author did 
not intend a comprehensive study, the brief treatment in these chapters 
leaves the reader with many questions regarding social policy, and as 
to what is really meant regarding practical application, at some points, 
The chapter on ‘Equality’ sets forth the thesis that all men are equally 
the objects of God’s love. There are also chapters on ‘Social Relations’ 
and “The Human Factor and the Grace of God’. 

The two books have also certain differences. 

The Numbered Days deals specifically with race relationships in 
South Africa. It is a series of five expository essays, which were origin- 
ally preached as sermons in the Congregational church at Pretoria. 
Each essay is based upon a scripture passage, and each of the five 
conveys the writer’s deep convictions. The analysis of the social situa- 
tion in South Africa is clear and precise. The insights regarding the 
meaning of history and the theological interpretations provoke thought 
and challenge the reader to probe beneath the political and social 
situation to discover real and abiding insights about the meaning of 
the situation in South Africa. The author looks at South Africa in the 
context of the social and political crisis which confronts western civili- 
zation. He insists that it is more than this: the ultimate crisis is 
between man and God. The spiritual decay which is eating at the core 
of western civilization is revealed with a precision that highlights the 
magnitude of the moral and spiritual problems which confront man- 
kind. One cannot escape recognizing the relevance of these problems 
to every aspect of life. Thus the author stresses that the problem 
of South Africa goes far deeper than language, colour, social and 
economic injustice and politics. It is a sickness of the spirit. 
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The ultimate solutions, in Mr Jackman’s judgment, are not to be 
found where we so often look for them, in the political, social and 
economic realm. He tells us that ‘In this crisis, we must try to go behind 
the voices of men and hear the Word that God is speaking to us’. 
Each essay succeeds admirably in leading us to consider a different 
aspect of the Word of God and what it says for our time. These are 
not separate essays; they are held together by an internal unity of 
theme and development which confronts the reader with the full 
realization of the challenge found in a sentence in the Introduction 
of the book: ‘We need to insert into our human understanding the 
grace and power of God.’ 

Patronage and oppression—these words far too often characterize 
the quality of race relationships in our world. What is required is 
brotherhood, based upon the belief that all men are equally the objects 
of God's love. This is the spiritual aspect of the problem, which reaches 
to the very roots of human existence and which affords us insight into 
the nature of God who, in His love, mercy ‘and wisdom, can make us 
whole. Both these books are worth reading, because they deal with this 
aspect of the problem. 

J. Oscar LEE 

New York 





ISLAM IN EAST AFRICA 


IsLAM IN East AFRICA. By LYNDON P. Harries. London: U.M.C.A. 
5s. 1955. 


ss is a small book designed, as its author says in his introduction, 
‘to help readers to understand something of the character of Islam 
in relation to the work of the Mission’ (that is, the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa) ‘and to the African people’. By his own confession 
Dr Harries considers that ‘this does not involve a detailed description 
of Islamic belief and practice’. In a foreword Dr Broomfield deals 
briefly but pointedly with the approach to the Muslim. 

Had Dr Harries defined more precisely in his own mind who his 
readers were likely to be it is probable that he would have altered his 
views on the use of detail. The book contains not a little detail, but it is 
so widely scattered that those who are not familiar with Islam and who 
may not necessarily wish to refer to the works of Canon Dale will find 
themselves first wondering what it is all about and then asking them- 

32 
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selves in a rather irritated fashion, “Why didn’t he say so to begin with?’ 
Two examples must suffice. On page 14 the Ismaili Khojas are men- 
tioned, but the essential facts do not appear till pages 79, 80 and 81, 
nearly at the end of the book. On page 16 the Ahmadiyya sect, the 
only one that seems to have any missionary vision in at least one area 
of East Africa, is mentioned, but again, details are not given till pages 62 
and 63. A more orthodox treatment would have eased the task of the 
reader and reduced the irritation. 

That apart, Dr Harries has much to say which is of real interest and 
which reveals a considerable insight into the whole problem. So far 
Islam has not been a major factor in East Africa. There has been a 
policy of live and let live. Can this last? How are existing Muslims to 
be won? Why is it that Islam, which would seem so easy to enter, has 
not swept the board in East Africa? Dr Harries notes that basically it 
offers little, and one is tempted to wonder and indeed could have wished 
him to examine how far its progress has been due to its association 
with Arab rule on the one hand and a peculiarly benevolent attitude 
on the part of some British officials, not only in the past but even to 
this day, towards African Muslims. Christianity is not the only religion 
to benefit from the social prestige that its avowal can bring. 

But above all Dr Harries rightly stresses the peculiar effect which 
Islam has on the African. It is easy for the African to become a Muslim, 
and once the step is taken he seems to develop a kind of spiritual shell 
which is impervious to argument. It is true that Islam suits the African, 
but it is no less true that it can be the greatest enemy of his real progress, 
In bringing out that fact so clearly and in stressing that most African 
Muslims are in no sense ‘good’ Muslims, Dr Harries has done a real 
service. The cure lies not in words but in what we are and in what we 
can offer. In other words it is as we as Christians demonstrate our 
Christianity that the shell will be pierced and converts won. But 
important as it is to win converts, it is even more important to see that 
the African Church comes to realize its missionary vocation and the 
need to win Africa for Christ before Africa suffers the fate that has 
befallen other lands. 

It is for this reason that we commend this little book to all who work 
and pray for the Church in East Africa. They may find it annoying, 
but if they read it carefully they will also find much to stimulate thought, 
prayer and action. , 

W. Scotr Dickson 


KIRKCALDY, FIFE 
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INDIAN SOCIOLOGISTS IN A HYDERABAD VILLAGE 


INDIAN VILLAGE. By C. S. Duse. Illustrated. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 25s. 1955. 


ime book is one of the most heartening products of free India. 
It is a very careful sociological survey of an Indian village, under- 
taken by Dr Dube with the assistance of a team from the Osmania 
University of Hyderabad, Deccan. The village, Shamirpet, was chosen 
because it was sufficiently near Hyderabad to be easy of access and 


- sufficiently far from it to be not merely a suburb. The survey which 


the book contains is remarkable for its frankness and objectivity. 
It would not have been altogether surprising if some of the less en- 
couraging features of the Village, s such as the still very definite caste 
divisions, or the endemic ‘tendency to faction, had been at least soft- 

alled by investigators who were no doubt aware that their work 
would be read by many outside India. But there is no sign of this 
whatever: the author and his team record with wonderful accuracy 
exactly what they have found out about the social life of the village in 
all its aspects. They do not, for example, attempt to conceal their 
poor opinion of the government school and dispensary in the village; 
and they portray with complete accuracy the large measure of actual 
untouchability which still exists in the village. At the same time they 
are obviously sympathetic to and understanding of the villagers’ 
problems; there is nothing of the impersonal bureaucrat, rigidly 
recording data, about them. One feels indeed that any district that 
had Dr Dube as its Collector would be fortunate. We need many 
more surveys carried out in this spirit. Indeed this kind of sociological 
work is probably more valuable for India to-day than much of the 
political activity that absorbs the energies of India’s leaders. 

One criticism must be voiced. The author is very misleading in his 
transliteration of names, especially Telugu names. For example, he 
calls the weaver caste Sale; the ordinary English reader will pronounce 
this to rhyme with the English word ‘gale’, whereas it ought to be 
pronounced more like ‘tsulley’. Similarly he describes the washer-man 
as Sakali, whereas it should be Tsakali. Is this, perhaps, because Dr 
Dube does not speak Telugu as his own language? 

There were no Christians in Shamirpet, so the question of Christian- 
ity is not raised. From the point of view of the missionary recruit 
this is an advantage, for he has here a brilliantly drawn picture of a 
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non-Christian village in the Telengana area. The book should be 
compulsory reading for all recruits intended for the Telugu country, 
and is to be highly recommended for those going to any part of South 
India. It is also in its way encouraging reading for Christians in India, 
When one reads what is written here with such admirable impartiality 
about Hinduism as it is found in Shamirpet and about the social position 
of the outcastes, one need not have the slightest scruple in presenting 
Christianity as a better and higher religion and as one which offers an 
opportunity to the outcaste to free himself from his inferior status in 
the social system. 





ANTHONY HANSON 
PURLEY, SURREY 





WORLD CHRISTIAN BOOKS 


THE CHRISTIANS’ Gop. By STEPHEN NEILL. CHRISTIAN GIVING. By V. S. 
AZARIAH. MaRK’s WITNESS TO Jesus Curist. By EDUARD 
Louse. CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE. By CHARLES E. RAVEN. 
London: United Society for Christian Literature. 2s. each. 
New York: Association Press. $1.75 each. 1955. 


T may be doubted whether top-rank thinkers are really the best 

people to write short and simplified books on the subjects in which 
they are expert. But these first four volumes of the ‘World Christian 
Books’ series do much to allay such fears. They reveal at least that the 
danger is not so much that of Sunday’s hot served cold for Monday, 
as that of writing with no specific, known situation in mind. Of the 
four books, the one with the greatest immediacy and appropriateness 
is the late Bishop Azariah’s Christian Giving, which was actually written 
in 1939 with the particular South Indian situation in view. 

On the other hand, to one who has used Bishop Neill’s two small 
books on Foundation Beliefs his inaugural contribution to the present 
series was a disappointment. The former books were written with a 
particular Indian situation in mind, yet in practice were brilliantly 
relevant in an African theological college, whereas The Christians’ God, 
written specially for a world-wide clientéle, seems to lack logical pattern 
and cohesion. The Bishop’s treatment of man’s dual nature swerves 
dangerously away from the Biblical conception of personality towards 
a dichotomy between spirit and body which, since it has bedevilled 
the thinking of Christendom for so many centuries, it would be tragic 
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to inflict now upon the younger churches. There are many very telling 
sections, however, in the book, such as the two passages on liberty 
(pp. 53-5 and 71, 72). 

Dr Raven’s Christianity and Science, far from being just a boiling 
down of his Gifford Lectures, is a brilliant little book in its own right. 
Only a minute percentage of ‘those who are called to preach and teach’ 
in the younger churches will as yet make much of it, but for university 
students and graduates of every continent, in the Arts as well as the 
Science faculties, it will be invaluable, and it is hard to see how it 
could have been further simplified. It is, perhaps, worth noting that, 
in Africa at least, English sentences built largely of nouns are far 
harder to understand and translate than those in which the sense has 
been transposed as far as possible into less concise verb forms. Future 
volumes in this series might also be checked so as to eliminate analogies 
drawn from industrialized societies. Bishop Neill’s reference to the 
New York Subway and Dr Raven’s witticism, ‘Only the colour blind 
confuse them [red and green] and to do so in modern traffic is a mortal 
error’, are cases in point. 

Apart from these difficulties of style, Christianity and Science 
succeeds remarkably in expressing complex thought in lucid form, and 
the author’s ‘Credo’ in the chapter on ‘The Grace of Christ’ is not only 
clearly, but movingly, declared. One comment perhaps needs to be made. 
When Paul preached before the philosophers and scientists of Athens 
it was not his teaching of the divine indwelling, as the author suggests, 
but of the Resurrection, which was greeted with laughter and scorn. 
It may be his awareness of this fact which causes Dr Raven’s omission 
of reference to Christ’s resurrection at two points at which it becomes 
conspicuous by its absence (pp. 56, §3 and 84, §3). A reverent caution 
in the terms used to communicate in a scientific world the miraculous 
element in the Gospels is one thing. But in any restatement to-day of the 
core of the Christian Faith, the fact of the resurrection of Jesus can be 
no more dispensable than the fact of His death on a cross. 

Dr Eduard Lohse’s book, Mark’s Witness to Jesus Christ, is exactly 
the kind of book which theological colleges in the younger churches 
have long been needing. It is not a commentary, and suitable expository 
commentaries are still sadly lacking. But as an introduction not only 
to St Mark but to the whole study of the Gospels, this book will be a 
first-class asset. The first chapter contains a brilliant account of the 
Apostolic preaching and the formation of the oral traditions. The effect 
of Form Criticism is always to minimize the element of objective 
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chronology, and here this produces some obscurities in the outline of 
the structure of the Gospel. There is no reference, for example, to the 
journey through Phoenicia and Decapolis, nor to the second section 
of teaching in Mark 9: 38-10: 31. The same lack of objectivity is evident 
in such confusing statements as that ‘In spite of the criticism which 
Jesus had directed against the idea of Messiah as the Son of David, the 
blind man at Jericho is recorded as having addressed him as Son of 
David’. Apart from this ambiguity, inherent in the form-critical 


approach, the book pinpoints most clearly all the main emphases of | 


St Mark and shows how the centrality of the Passion Story determines 
the plan of the whole Gospel. 

Bishop Neill, as General Editor, and the International Missionary 
Council, as sponsors of the scheme, have earned the gratitude of all 
who care for the world Church in having found the courage and 
determination to break through the miasma of cautious inaction which 
for so long has paralyzed the efforts to produce the books for which 
Christians in all lands have been clamouring. 


JOHN V. TAYLOR 
LONDON 





INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENCOUNTER 


THE BLUE TRIANGLE. By JULIAN DuGuip. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 1955. 


Reem the Y.W.C.A. is established in sixty-three countries 
around the world. Its activities range from the canteen care of 
girls in the services or at work, to adventurous action in reconciling 
tensions between people of different languages, races and faiths. The 
movement has become the scene of international encounter within 
the inclusive security of Christian community living. For one hundred 
years it has been learning this art and its work is still widening. 

The story is told in The Blue Triangle. It is written in the racy, 
readable style of good journalism, pervaded by a quality of spiritual 
excitement which makes us feel that the author, Mr Julian Duguid, 
has not only sensed ‘the story’ but has had the insight to see the move- 
ment of the spirit of God in it. 

The Y.W.C.A. arose from the separate work of two individual 
women, Emma Robarts and Mary Jane Kinnaird. The former was a 
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praying and practical woman of great pertinacity and drew around 
her a group of other women to pray and work for the welfare of young 
girls in peril in the strange social and industrial upheavals of the time. 
The latter was a woman of culture, born into a family tradition of 
service, who found herself challenged by the welfare of the women 
who went out to serve in the Crimea under Florence Nightingale. 
When these two women met for the one and only time two streams 
joined which have given their strength and character to the work of 
the Association. At its best the movement has always shown both a 
genuine Christian devotion and a most generous and practical readiness 
to move out into the world of women’s needs. 

From the story which Mr Duguid tells there emerges a classic pattern. 
The growth of this Association and its changing shape and purpose 
are the result of two pressures acting and re-acting upon one another, 
the one the inexhaustible energy of Christian purpose out of which 
the movement was born, the other the swiftly changing shape of the 
world of women’s life both within the nation and beyond it, uncovering 
new needs which made fresh demands on the energies of the movement. 
It is a story of initiative and opportunism. Organization grew only as 
it was demanded ; adoption by the State of some of the Association’s 
functions merely released energies for new ways of service. If two 
wars were undoubtedly spectacular occasions when the pressure of 
need developed the resources of the Association, there have been many 
such ways in which the needs of women in other countries or of women 
coming to this country from overseas have provided fresh opportunity 
for the latent energy of the Association to express itself. 

The World’s Y.W.C.A., which was formed in 1894, was indeed the 
culminating expression of the spirit which had been in the Association 
from its beginning, and as one reads of the work done by the Y.W.C.A. 
in the lasty sixty years in the field in which women are being liberated 
into a fuller share in the world’s life one feels that such an Association 
was never more needed and that its work is very far from being finished. 

This easily read book is in fact more than a story of a pioneer 
organization, it is a record of the way in which the spirit of God goes 
on working through the ‘not many mighty’, and of the continued need 
for voluntary service in a world whose life is ever more planned. 


H. A. HAMILTON 
BRIGHTON 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


The Rediscovery of the Bible. By William Neil (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 1955.) When we reached the year 1950 people 
in many spheres of life looked back on the first half of the twentieth 
century and asked what had been achieved in the realm of their 
particular interest. Students of the Bible were no exception, and the 
result was a timely evaluation of Biblical study up to date. Despite the 
scientific approach to life, the Bible has emerged as supremely relevant 
to life in the atomic age. In this book Dr Neil starts from the fact 
that although the Bible is a best-seller, it is not the most read book in 
the world of western civilization. He points out that modern material- 
istic man is unreasonable in labelling the Bible as archaic and shows 
that it has been tested and tried with more thoroughness than any 
other ancient document. If it is only viewed in the light of the newer 
insights of our time, it has a vital message for each generation. 

In the second half of the book the full picture of life under God is 
described as it emerges through the history and preaching recorded 
in the Bible. This section is most valuable to students of the Bible and 
to regular readers who wish to learn how the messages of the books 
arise from the time in which they were written and how they can be 
applied in our own day. The book contains sufficient references to the 
text of the Bible to make the reader want to read more of the Holy 
Scriptures; and at the end of each chapter names are given of books 
suitable for further study. It seems a pity that the form of the book 
has meant that it sells at a price normally beyond the pocket of the 
student, Sunday-school teacher and African evangelist, who would 
find it most valuable. 


G. O. L. 
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THE Epitor, 
The International Review of Missions July 5th, 1955 


Sir,—I welcome the explanation by the Bishop in Jerusalem, and 
especially his assurance that he is in favour of further study of the 
theological question of the meaning of Israel. His co-operation in this 
matter should be most helpful. We disagree in our accounts of what 
actually happened at Evanston, but as the official records will shortly 
be published, I need not go into this. Since it seems that the Bishop has 
read into the one reference to him in my article implications which 
were certainly not intended, perhaps I may be allowed to explain what 
I did mean when I wrote that his ‘very title should have made him a 
champion of Israel’. 

I did not mean, of course, that a bishop should be a political partisan, 
nor did I attribute to Dr Stewart personally all the views of those who, 
for various reasons, voted with him on this issue. But for those of us 
who believe, in the words of the Evanston ‘Declaration’, that ‘to be a 
member of the Christian Church is to be involved with the Jews in 
our one indivisible hope in Jesus Christ’, Jerusalem is not like Canter- 
bury or Rome or Constantinople ‘or anywhere else’. The Bishop is too 
modest about his title. Jerusalem stands for the original unity of the 
Church of Jews and Gentiles, upon which our striving for oecumenical 
unity must be based. This was not forgotten when a Jewish Christian, 
Bishop Alexander, was appointed as the first Anglican Bishop in 
Jerusalem—a fact still remembered among Jews, and also among 
Continental Christians. It is this spiritual truth and this spiritual 
tradition which need a champion to-day. 

At the same time we must remember that the Gospel is not an 
abstract, discarnate principle, but the Word made flesh, Jesus Christ 
born as a Jew. Otherwise our very attempts to be impartial and 
oecumenical may lead us to forget Jerusalem, as we sit by the rivers of 
Babylon (Psalm 87). Dr Stewart himself does not question the obligation 
to evangelize the Jews, but others at Evanston did. It seems to me that 
the rejection of this obligation is not unrelated to certain theological 
views of the ‘rejection’ of Israel. As to whether this obligation ‘is less 
towards the Muslim and the heathen than towards the Jew’, I cannot 
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give a quick answer. The question involves a misunderstanding of 
election by grace, which has nothing to do with human superiority, 
And when St Paul was asked a similar question, “What advantage then 
hath the Jew?’ did he not answer, ‘Much every way”? And is there not a 
real challenge in what Dr F. Lovsky writes about this in his able article 
in the Ecumenical Review (April, 1955): ‘By alleging “‘rejection” of the 
Jews, I in fact entitle myself to disregard the connexion between the 
individual Jews among whom I live and the Mystery of Israel which 
Scripture teaches ; I empty this revelation of all its actuality, I evade its 
demands insofar as they apply to these particular Jews and to myself, 
and by so doing I render vain the Word of God’? 
Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT SMITH 
THE MANSE, 
BALERNO, MIDLOTHIAN 





THE Epiror, 
The International Review of Missions 


Sir,—The review article by Mr L. B. Greaves on Bantu Education 
in your July issue is an accurate and informative summary of the 
pamphlet issued by ‘Sabra’, and as such is to be welcomed. But pub- 
lished thus without the necessary marginal glosses—glosses about the 
actual position in this country, and the status of the body concerned 
(Sabra)—it may tend to have a quite unintentionally misleading effect. 

Mr Greaves rightly points out that at bottom the disagreement 
between the majority of Christian bodies (viz., all but the Dutch 
Reformed Churches) and the exponents of ‘Bantu Education’ is a 
disagreement about apartheid. And he rightly calls Sabra the exponent 
of apartheid at its best. But though he quotes the admission by Sabra 
that ‘there may be serious misgivings as to the practicability of such a 
policy’ (viz., apartheid)—an admission that is not merely damaging 
but, me judice, suicidal—he does not add, what oversea readers ought 
to know, that the policy of Sabra was in fact explicitly rejected by the 
late Prime Minister, Dr Malan. Moreover, questions about it, directed 
in the House of Assembly at the Minister of Native Affairs, Dr 
Verwoerd, have been so evasively answered, though Dr Verwoerd is 
known to be nearest in his aims to the Sabra theorists, that no one 
«an really believe that ‘separate development’ can mean anything but 
inferior status for ever’. Royal Commission after Royal Commission 
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has examined the conditions in the ‘Native Reserves’ and each one 
has had to admit their over-population, the impossibility of expansion 
and the inevitability of the town-ward drift. The latest commission 
(the Tomlinson) has concluded its Report, but that Report has been 
kept waiting for so long for publication—has been sent back for 
revision, and held up by Dr Verwoerd—that the suspicion has not 
unnaturally got around that its findings were so like the findings of all 
previous reports that they were quite unacceptable to the present 
Government. 

But the most seriously misleading part of Mr Greaves’s account 
lies in his contrast between the much-quoted speech of Dr Verwoerd 
to the Senate (from which the educated Africans have derived their 
view of the Bantu Education Bill as intending permanent subservience 
of black to white) and the ‘masterly report of the Eiselen Commission 
on which the Act is based’. Indeed, Sir, it was at the time of the publica- 
tion of that Eiselen Report some five years ago that most of the 
‘opposition’ first saw the red light. For, concealed beneath the appar- 
ently statesmanlike summaries of the position facing the educated 
African, there was, quite unmistakably for anyone who had eyes, the 
basskap mentality. The vague gestures towards ‘traditional culture’ 
(never defined: does it mean pretty war-dances by Zulu mine boys, 
trying to look like excavated warriors, for the benefit of passing 
tourists, or does it mean the revival of ritual murder in Basutoland 
and elsewhere?); the stress upon education in the vernacular; the 
glorification of hand-crafts—all these deceive no one, and are emphati- 
cally rejected by the African intelligentsia—those, that is, who have 
the most right to say what sort of education their children should be 
given. This misreading of the Eiselen Report is in tune with Mr 
Greaves’s remark later that the policy of separate development is 
accepted quite widely ‘not least by Africans’. I wonder how many 
educated Africans Mr Greaves has discussed this question with. I 
grant that there is a growing feeling of hopelessness which leads some 
of them, and usually the most spineless, to say ‘things being what they 
are, and the Nationalists being now in, apparently, for good, we’d 
better take what we can on their conditions’. But I have not yet met 
one single educated African who believes in apartheid as right in 
principle. 

Nor, finally, would it be true to say, as Mr Greaves does, that the 
Government’s opponents among the other Christian bodies oppose 
the Bantu Education Act (among the many others) merely because a 
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*Bantustan’ is impracticable. We oppose it, and all that goes with it, 
because it is wrong, anti-Christian and anti-Biblical. We say to it 
Anathema sit. 

Meanwhile, Sir, it is the daily implementation of the Act by the 
Native Affairs Department, rather than the gentle idealizations of 
Sabra, that count. If the motives of the Government were as sincere 
and well-meaning as Sabra interprets them, why did not the Govern- 
ment from the first concentrate its philanthropic endeavours upon the 
65 per cent of the African children who are receiving no education at 
all, rather than pull down the work that the Missions were trying to 
do with the 35 per cent? Why were children penalized (7,000 of them) 
for a boycott which involved them but was not of their contriving? 
Why has the setting up of Private Schools by the African National 
Congress, to give education to those who will otherwise receive none, 
been resisted by the authorities? Why was a clause explicitly included in 
the Act to make the teaching of a child at home by her own parents 
illegal? Why, when an African schoolboy, Stephen Ramasodie, was 
offered a free education at one of the best and most expensive American 
schools, did the Department refuse him a passport (for no one, surely, 
can believe the alleged grounds that he would find it ‘difficult to adjust 
himself’ at his age—sixteen—to American life)? Can you wonder, Sir, 
that many African parents are risking the future of their children by 
refusing to let them go to ‘Bantu Education Schools’ rather than see 
them (as they put it) ‘suck in Government poison’? The deep convic- 
tions, I would say even the heroism, of some of these people is a 
factor that must weigh heavily against any pile of Sabra pamphlets: 
not to be aware of it is to be unaware of one of the factors that, for 
good or bad, is going to count heavily in the future of this unhappy 
land. 


Yours truly, 
MARTIN JARRETT-KERR, C.R. 
THE Priory, 
ROSETTENVILLE, 
JOHANNESBURG 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


CANON M. A. C. Warren, D.D., whose article carries further the 
discussions begun at the Willingen and Staten Island meetings of the 


International Missionary Council, is General Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society. 


The Rev. D. A. McGavran, Ph.D., of U.S.A., writes from the 
background of long service in the Central Provinces of India with the 
United Christian Missionary Society. 


The Rev. EDMUND ILoGvu is on the staff of Melville Hall, the Anglican 
theological college in Ibadan, Nigeria. His article is the prize-winning 
essay in a London College of Divinity competition in 1953. 


The Rev. E. W. OLIvgr is the Executive Secretary of the recently 
created United Christian Mission to Nepal. 


Professor D. GERHARDT ROSENKRANZ jis Professor of Missions in 
the University of Tiibingen. 


The Rev. Professor HOWARD TILLMAN Kulst, D.D., is Professor of 
Biblical Theology and the English Bible at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, U.S.A. 


The Right Rev. S. C. NEILL, formerly Bishop of Tinnevelly, India, 
is General Editor of ‘World Christian Books’ (the first volumes of 
which are reviewed in this issue). 


i 
The Rev. NorMAN GoopALL, D.Phil., is Secretary of the Joint 
Committee of the I.M.C. and the World Council of Churches. 


Miss Joyce ReEs-Mocca, of the Church Missionary Society, has 
been for many years on the staff of the Harper Memorial Hospital, 
Old Cairo, as Evangelist. 





Reviews of books are by: The Rev. K. G. Symcox, Secretary of the 


Fellowship of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; the Rev. 
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G. M. REICHELT, of Norway, who is under appointment for service 
in Burma in connexion with the study of Buddhism; the Rev. Canon 
S. L. GREENSLADE, D.D., Van Mildert Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Durham; the Rev. JoHN Marsu, D.Phil., Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford; the Rev. Professor E. R. Harpy, Ph.D., 
Professor of Church History, Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, 
U.S.A. ; Stuart J. SEARS, in North Africa with the Mission Evangélique, 
and stationed at Bougie, Algeria; the Rev. Professor A. C. MOULE, 
Litt.D., Professor of Chinese Language and History in the University 
of Cambridge, 1933-38 ; Professor KENNETH ScoTT LATourRETTE, D.D., 
LL.D., Ph.D., Sterling Professor of Missions and Oriental History, 
Emeritus, in Yale University ; the Rev. H. A. PopLey, formerly Principal 
of the London Mission Community Training Centre, Erode, S. India; 
the Rev. Dwicut M. DonaLpson, D.D., formerly Principal of 
the Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies, Aligarh, India; Bishop 
JouHN A. SUBHAN, of the Methodist Church of Southern Asia, Bombay 
Episcopal Area; the Rev. Dr J. Oscar Lez, Executive Director of the 
Department of Racial and Cultural Relations, Division of Christian 
Life and Work, N.C.C.C.U.S.A.; the Rev. W. Scott Dickson, a 
Church of Scotland missionary in Kenya, and lately Secretary of the 
Christian Council of Kenya; the Rev. ANTHONY HANSON, of Andhra 
Union Theological College, Dornakal, India ; the Rev. JoHN V. TAYLOR, 
a missionary in Uganda with the Church Missionary Society, at present 
seconded for field research in connexion with the International Mission- 
ary Council’s study of the younger churches ; the Rev. H. A. HAMILTON, 
formerly Principal of West Hill College, Sally Oak, and now minister of 
Union Church, Queen Square, Brighton; the Rev. G. A. Lioyp, 
Principal of Lovedale Bible School, South Africa. 
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future development. 
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Dramatic close-up portrait of the Generalissimo, 
on which he did not co-operate, 
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568. 
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The rise and fall of a tenth-century dynasty set 
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Research Library, ‘New York. May 27th, 27th, 
1955. 8 pp. mimeographed. 586. 


TO THE PATHANS. Peter M: 


JOURNEY 
35 N.Y.: Doubleday. $4. 1955. 
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A study of the fierce Pathan tribesmen 











northern India’s wild frontier country. Pe pp. } 
INDIA’s WALKING SAINT. Hallam Ti 
son. 224 Garden City, NY; Pn history - 
Doubleday. PS3. 50. 1955 THe SUDAN. 
The life and influence of Vinoba ~<a Brith? (The Natio 
title (Gollancz, 1953) Saint on the March series.) X-+ 
tTHe INDIAN Business ComMUNrTiES aw} Benn. 21s 
THE EVOLUTION OF AN INpustriaug| $4.50. 195 
Cass. Helen B. Lamb. PA, 1955] An authori 
(June), 101-16. 589. the Anglo-Eg 
tCuristians, Awake! J. Daniel. NOCR,|  “ivil Secretar; 
1955 (Apr.), 154-60. 590. | ODERN ISR: 
tLe MALentenpu. Jules Monchanin,| N.Y.: _ Isr 
Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 1955 Q, 1955. 601. 
8 591. 7 cag ny 
ce Maron, PAC I9S$ Gases 13o-44 | Sen 
aron une we ‘ 
4 SocIAL STRUC 
See also 672 (Bible-teaching Mission). IN A LEBA! 
aes 
ogy, 
Central Asia | Cones 
TNEPAL. E. W. Oliver. IRM, 1955 (Oct); pological R 
408-17. 593. Analysis of 
in Lebanon d 
BAHREIN ISL 
The Near East and North Africa = 
MIDDLE EAsT TENSIONS: POLITICAL, SOCIAL 1 
AND pee Ss. ge oy im ne 
pp. N.Y.: Harper. WITHIN. THI 
reviewed inM Age 1955, <5 aloe yi 192 pp 
Tue AraB LeaGug. The Arab Information| 4 report « 
Center. (Information Papers, no. 1)| tions of ea 
31 pp. N.Y.: Arab Information Center,| after the 195 
1955. 595. tISLAM AS TE 
‘Its Origin—Purposes—Structure and Activi-} ist point « 
ties. Sfeir. M\ 
Basic DOCUMENTS OF THE LEAGUE OF ARAB 
States. Arab Information Center. 
(Document Collections, No. 1.) 40 Pp. 
N.Y.: Arab Information Center. 1955.;arrica To- 
gir RE Os a mec cal 
the Alexandria Protocol and the Pact of 1 Hopkins I 
which establi Pah a 
THE EVER-NEARER NeAR East. Samuel] Internationa 
Guy Inman. 22 pp. Wilton, Conn: atfa 
Worldover Press. cents. 1955. 597. CLASSICAL A 
Brief sketches based on a study tour of the} Trowell. 
Near East. 1954 
GOALS OF THE EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION.| — An anthi 
Press Department, fons D.C Embassy. Costipeen 
ca. 100 pp. Washi .C.: Egyptianl ‘°* 
Embassy. 1955. AFrIca: WV 
A chronology of bs revolu with Consi 
speeches by Minister Gamal Abdel Nasser! — ‘ 


A History oF MopERN EGYPT AND ANGLO- 
John Marlowe. 


EGYPTIAN RELATIONS. 
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‘|AFRICA TO-DAY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


$6. 1954. 


A history of the years between 1800 and 1953, 
Sir Harold MacMichael. 


Map. London: 
Benn. N.Y.: Praeger. 
$4.50. 


An authoritative study of the Sudan from the 
f General Gordon through the signing of 
the Anglo-Egyptian agreement, by a 
wil Secretary and Governor-General, 
Mopern IsrazL. Abba Eban. 16 pp. 
N.Y.: Israel Office of Information. 
1955. 601. 
An address delivered at the University of Notre 
Dame. Sees — $ resurgence as an event to be 
= in t dimensions of human 


sore ” STRUCTURE AND CULTURE CHANGE 
IN A LEBANESE VILLAGE. John Gulick. 
(Viking Fund Publications in Anthro- 


440 pp. N.Y.: Praeger. 
599. 


former 


logy, No. 21.) 191 pp. N.Y.: 
enner-Gren Foundation for Anthro- 
pological Research. $3.50. 1955. 602. 


Analysis of the findings of a community study 
in Lebanon during the first six months of 1952. 
BAHREIN ISLANDS. Fereydoun Adamiyat. 

— pp. N.Y.: Praeger. $5. 1955. 


A legal and diplomatic study of the British- 
Iranian controversy. 
Lord Kinross. 


WITHIN THE TAURUS. 
xi+192 pp. N.¥.: Morrow. $4. 1955. 
604. 


A report of one of the first foreign sole: 
tions of eastern Turkey which was permitted 
after the 1950 election. 

tISLAM AS THE STATE RELIGION. A secular- 
ist point of view in Syria. George N 
Sfeir. MW, 1955 (uly), 242-9. 605. 


Africa (General) 
Edited by C. Grove 
Haines. xvi+510 pp. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. $6. 1955. 606. 

series of 
guns oniomen at the sepery of vy Pm | 
International Studies in Washington, D.C., on 
African affairs to-day. 


CLASSICAL AFRICAN SCULPTURE. 
Trowell. 7 Illus. N.Y.: — 
1954 


An egtnepeiagit's account which includes a 
font iption of the use of carved figures within the 
tribe. 


AFRICA: WoRLD oF New Men. John J. 
Considine, > ’ ape pp. N.Y.: Dodd, 
Mead. $4. 

A panoramic Ay 4 ee present-day Africa, 
Maryknoll scholar deeply versed in Africa an: in 
its people. 
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REPORT ON AFRICA. Oden Meeker. we 


Pp. N.Y.: Scribner. $5. 1954, 
‘A comprehensive study of by wed _wo-day. 
covering the countries south of the S 
See also 536 —-F A of Christinalte) ; 540 
(Dark Ages and Century). 


West Africa 


(From the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


RELAGAO DO REINO DO CONGO E DAS 
TERRAS CIRCUNVIZINHAS. Duarte Lo 
etta. (Translated by 

peans. 148 pp. Lisbon: 
— _ do Ultramar. 35 escudos. 


See review, p. 117, Jan. 1955. 


TENSEIGNEMENT FEMININ ET MARIAGE A 
LaGos, Nicéria. Jean Comhaire. Zaire 
(Brussels), 1955 (Mar.), 271-77. 611. 


tL’Erupe pu Drorr COUTUMIER eaten. 
ODE ET OBSTACLES. L. 
berghe. Zaire (Brussels), ross" dark ), 
339-58. 612. 


tDe .w’EmPLor pES LANGUES’ DANS 
L’ENSEIGNEMENT DES AFRICAINS AU 
Conco Betce: RE&a.irés PSYCHO-PEDA- 
GOGIQUES ET CULTURELLES, P. Delanaye, 
c.i.c.m. Zalre (Brussels), 1955 (Mar.), 
227-59. 613. 


tLe ProsLime DE LA DENATALITE CHEZ LES 
Seenme. Art. Verbeeck, m.s.c. Aequa- 
oria (Coquilhatville, Belgian Congo), 
1955 (1), 6-13; (2), 41-9. 614. 


TEXPERIMENT GOLDKUsTe. Ein Bericht 
nach Pressemeldungen von Goldkiiste- 
Zeitungen.) Walter Ringwald. EMZ, 
: ee iI 1-18; (Apr.), 40-8; (June), 


South Africa 
(From South of the Cunene and 
Zambesi rivers) 

TNATives OF SOUTH AFRICA: A REVIEW 
AND A Forecast. H. ee. Tydskrif 
vir Rasse-Aangeleenthede (Journal of 
Racial Affairs), (Stellenbosch), 1955 
(Jan.), 1-12. 616. 


+Bantru EpucaTion. P. Nutt. Tydskrif 
vir by ny, vero (Journal of 
0 he —* tellenbosch), 1955 (Jan.), 


is yh tl PEOPLE AND THE NATIVES. 

. W. M. Eiselen. dskrif vir Rasse- 

eleenthede (Journal of Racial Affairs) 
tellenbosch), 1955 (Apr.), 1-19. 618. 
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tHer RASSEVRAAGSTUK IN DBE Oder VAN 
a wR H. Boeke. 

vir Rasse-Aangeleenthede 

Racial Affairs), 1955 (Apr.), Gouna of 61g, 


ag oy OG Kirke 1 Sor AFrika—situas- 
i dag. Andreas Loken. NOTM, 
1955 Q). 71-86. 620. 


tNEVORDNUNG DES FO aes ~- 
hard. Pakendorf, EMZ, i985" une), 
endo: une 
65-72. 621. . 


he & as IN “ Tee ge To-pay. 


of Cape- 
town. EW 1955 sour? -6. 622. 


America and the West Indies 


AMERICAN INDIAN AND WHITE CHILDREN. 
Robert J. Havi —— 


gent cultures, 


Doors TOWARD THE SUNRISE. Earle P. 
Dexter. xii+116 RP. N.Y.: Friend- 
ship Press. $2. 1955. 624. 


Description of the life of American Indians and 
their relation to missionaries and government 
agents. 


MOGOLLON CULTURE PRIOR TO A.D. 1000. 
Joe Ben Wheat. eet Anthro- 
= ist, vol. 57, no. 2, Part 3, 4 

no. 82.) | xiii +242 F dh: ie Menasha, W: is.: 


or: eee Association. 
051 1935" 62 


Detailed examination of the people of the 
Mogollon area and their relationship to other 
peoples of the South-west. 


STRONG HEARTS FOR GoD. ie al oO. 
Bucklin. 111 pp. ge any Pa.: 
Judson Press. $1. 1955. 6 

A study book on mission work among American 


Tue Girt ts RicH. FE. Russell Carter. 
117 pp. N.Y.: Friendship Press. $2. 
1955. 627. 

The contributions =e the he Atnentian Sufiens 
have made to American cul 

ARCHAOLOGICAL + RE IN THE 
OaHE Dam 


sonian Institution, Bureau of ‘Aentilien 
Ethnology. $1.50. 1954. 628. 
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Detailed technical completed 
A History or THE Unirep States INpuN 


Factory System, 1795-1822. Om 
Brooks Peake. 340 Pp. ver : Sag: | 
Books. $5. 1954, 629, 


Study of the first effort of the United States to 
enter into business in competition with private 
industry. 

Tue IND THE Horse. Frank 
Gilbert "Roe. AN (The Civilization of the 
American Indian series, 41. Xvi +434 | 
BE Norman.: University of Oklahoma, ; 

. 1955. 630. 


—ty~ | oy ye 
pony and story of the American In 
Telation to this animal. 


Tue Horse IN BLACKFOOT INDIAN CULTURE, 
John C. Ewers. (Smithsonian Institu. 
tion. Bureau of rican Ethnology. 
Bulletin 159.) xv+374 
D.C.: Government inting Office. 
$2.75. 1955. 631. 


Study of the rdle of the horse in nomadic, 
buffal AKG RAE Ry 


A History or LATIN AMERICA FROM THE 
BEGINNINGS TO THE PRESENT. Hubert 
796+-xxvi pp. 


Herring. xx+ N.Y.: 
Knopf. $8.75. 1955. 632. 


A history of Latin America from the Indian 
ings to the latest political crises. 


IN AND OUT THE ANDES. Mission Trails 
from Yucatan to Chile. Sister Maria 
del Rey. 281 pp. N.Y.: Scribner's. 
, $3.95. 1955. 633. 

Illustrated description of the work of the 
Maryknoll Sisters in Bolivia, 

THE CABILDO IN PERU UNDER THE HapPs- 

BuRGS. John Preston Moore. viii+309 

Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press. $6 $6. 1954. 634. 

A study in the origins and 
Council i in 


wers of the Town 
in the Viceroyalty of 


» 1530-1700, 


TOBATI: PARAGUAYAN Town. Elman R. 
& Helen S. Service. xxix+337 pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$7. 1954. 635. 

A vivid and detailed picture of life in Paragua 
that will appeal to the general reader and wi 

THe JewisH GAUCHOS OF THE PAMPAS. 
Alberto Gerchunoff. xvi+169 pp. N.Y.: 
Abelard-Schuman. $3. 1955. 636. 


in 
Harti: THE BLack REPUBLIC. 
Rodman. xvii+168 
Adair. $5. 1954. 6 


Selden! 
. N.Y.: Devin- 


A history of Haiti, combined with information 
for the tourist. 





. Washington, | 


A collection of tales about the Jewish colonists} 
Argentina. 
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The Pacific Islands 


(Including TXitnise) Guinea and 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF 
THE SOUTH Paciric. Ida Leeson. x+61 
Pp. or © Oxford University Press. 

Ss. 38. 


CRUSADE IN AstA. Carlos P. Romulo. 
a N.Y.: John Day. $4. 1955. 


The story of the Philippines’ victory over 
Communism. 


The Jews 


AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book, 1955. Vol. 
56. Edited by Morris Find. xii+682 pp. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Jewish Publication 
Society of America. $5. 1955. 640. 


The tercentenary edition of a record of events 
and trends in American and world Jewish life. 


EVENTFUL YEARS AND _ EXPERIENCES. 
Bertram Wallace Korn. xi+249 pp. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: American Jewish 
Archives. $4, 1954. 64]. 


Studies in nineteenth-century American Jewish 
history, 


Other Fields 


THE ARMENIAN CoMMUNITY, Sarkis Ata- 
mian. 479 pp. N.Y.: Philosophical 
Library. 1955. 642. 


Attempted outline of the major problems faced 
by a minority group from a socio-psychological 
point of view. 


Firry YEARS IN ALASKA. Carl J. Lomen. 
eo pp. N.Y.: David McKay. 
$4. 1954. 643. 

An _satebiogeeptiions adventure story of an 


for success in the 
reindeer ednons at A ‘in this century. - 
Fields (General) 


EASTERN Horizons. H. A. Wittenbach. 


98 pp. London: Highway Press. 6s. 
1954. 644, J 


A review is in preparation. 


TL’AsIE PORTE = ages A WL EGLIseE. 
Edouard Dupe Eglise Véivante 
(Paris, Louvain), 15 1955 (2), 108-14. 645. 


TL’ALCOOLISMB DANS LES TERRITOIRES 
RemseeeneneR ea DE L’UNION 
FRANCAISE. La Graviére. Rythmes 
Prt ‘Monde (Paris, Bruges) 1955 (1), 1-12. 


See also 54] (Roman Catholic Missions). 
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V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 


BIENNIAL ReporT, 1954. National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. 256 pp. N.Y.: 
NCCCUSA. 1955. f 


A DirREcTORY OF PROFESSORS OF MISSIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Compiled by Laura Person. 82 pp. 
N.Y.: Missionary Research Library. 
$1.50. 1955. 648. 


Brief biographical data of teachers of missions 
with and alphabetical indices of 


PROTESTANT COLLEGES IN ASIA, THE NEAR 
AFRICA, AND LATIN AMERICA. 
W. Plumer Mills. iii+31 pp. N.Y.: 
Silene Research Library. 50 cents. 
1955. 649. 
Factual survey, intended primarily as a direc- 


tory for information which is not readily avail- 
able, drawn from a wide variety of sources. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


MISSIONARY PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 
Harold Lindsell. 384 pp. Westwood, 
N.J.: Revell. $4.50. 1955. 650. 

A basic textbook of general and comgotentve 
introduction, with a survey bibliography from a 
fundamentalistic viewpoint. 

PATTERN OF THINGS TO COME. Dorothy 
McConnell. xiv+80 pp. N.Y.: Friend- 

$1.50. 1955, 651. 

A compilation of material gathered from a 
Division of Foreign Missions conference on the 
pattern of things to come in missions. 

SHOCK AND RENEWAL: THE CHRISTIAN 
MISSION ENTERS A NEW ERA. a ae 
by Keith R. Bridston. 64 p 
Friendship Press. 60 cents. M55. 652 

Compilation of short extracts by various 
authors, made for the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, on the world mission of the Church. 

Go—wmakg Discip.es. National Council of 
Churches. 30 pp. Chicago: NcCCuSA. 
30 cents. 1955. 653. 

Be NN Ray Eh gis 

Ph saci vis AND THE MISSIONARY WITNESS 
OF THE CHURCH. Harry R. Boer. 235 
pp. Franeker: Wever. 654. 

A review is in preparation. 


AKKOMMODATION? Gottlob Schrenk. 
EMM, 1955 (July), 98-102. 654a. 


{OPMERKINGEN OVER DE EENHEID VAN 
IsRAEL EN DE KERK ONDER MISSIONAIRE 
EN ESCHATOLOGISCHE BELICHTING. J. M. 
Hasselaar. Nederlands Theologisch Tijd- 
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Shift (Ovestaeest), 1955 (Apr.), 193- 


TMISJONEN I EN NY TIDSALDER. Johannes 
Gausdal. NOTM, 1955 (2), 90-6. 656. 
TMISION OG BEKJENNELSESTROSKAP. Tho 
Torbjorsen. NOTM, 1955 (2), 97-106. 
tHors DE Ey eee, IL py “gee DE SALUT. 
vante (Paris, 
Louvain) 1955 (On (2), 98-107. ean 
tDer Erweis GEISTES UND DER KRAFT. 
Gottlob Schrenk. EMM, 1955 (May), 
66-9. 659. 
{THE CHURCH’s FREEDOM FOR ITS MISSION- 
ARY TASK. Executive Committee of the 
National Christian Council. NCCR, 
1955 (May), 200-11. 660. 
{NATIONALISM AS AN INTERNATIONAL ASSET. 
M. A. C. Warren. IRM, 1955 (Oct.), 
385-93. 66]. . 
— aga 4 — A New AGE IN 
MISSIONS. id McGavran. IRM, 
1955 (Oct.), 304 403, 662. 
tTHe Breuicar IDEA OF eer a= 
THE MODERN MISSIONARY 
Edmund Ilogu. IRM, 1955 (On) ), 
404-7. 663. 


TINDIGENIZATION OF CHRISTIAN WoRSHIP. 
J. R. ee athigg NCCR, 1955 (June- 
July), 240-5. 664. 

{DEN MODERNE MISSIONAREN OCH URTIDEN. 
Harald Von Sicard. SMT, 1955 (2), 
104-14. 665. 


VII. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 
{BUILDING A Basic MISSION COLLECTION 
- A THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY LIBRARY. 
Pee Beaver. Occasional Bulletin. 
Research Library. 


Missionary 
1555 (June 20). 15 ra 666. 
{?Der PFARRER 


ALS SEINER GE- 
MEINDE. Carl A. Kale EMM, 1955 
(Apr.), 79-92. 667. 


TMopDERN MISSIONARY TRAINING. R. 
Ld Waddy. EWR, 1955 (July), TBs, 


VIII. Missionary Methods 
Education 


bt a “eg ~ EDUCATION. 

os at Paris: Unesco. $1. 
” Py ft. 1955. 669. 
on Fundamental Educa- 


tion 1X) 
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THe WorksHoP Way wWITH Forgigy 

STupDENts. Kate V. Wofford. xv+14@ 

. Gainesville, Fla.: University of 
orida Press. $2.50. 1954. 670. 


The report of a posien, a, fovelving, twenteae 
Turkish Sanautenn ta rove | 
of rural education, pos oe at the University 
of Florida under the auspices of the United Stats 
and Turki Govesmmnnate. 

TEVANGELICAL EDUCATION. Christian 
ome Be in 7 —the facts, Tsuraki 


Yano; Place of Education n 


ncept of the Mission Schon 
Takeshi re ep eee ane * through 
Christian 


Education, 
Dorothy Stout; Elementary Emphasis in 
Universit Education, Hugo Munster. 
berg; pus evenee lism Gakue 
puses, reports: Aoyama 
John Skillman; Kinjo Gakuin, Mary F, 
Smythe; Kanto Gakuin, Raymond P, 
Jennings; Rikkyo Gakuin, Richard A, 
ee ee —_, John + 
hepard ; ohoku Gakuin, Richan 
. The Christian School Reaches 
Out, ymond S. Moore. Marks of 
Distinction, Blanche Brittain; The Need 
for Missio Teachers, Darley Downs, 
JCQ, 1955 (Apr.), 102-52. 671]. 


{THE INDIA BIBLE-TEACHING MISSI 
Howard T. Kuist. IRM, 1955 (Oct) 
430-8. 672. 

See Christian Colleges 3 
Bong Baca on in aeons, 2 Toe Se 
in Congo Education), 


Medical 


Arctic Doctor. esas P. Moody, 
xiii+274 of Dodd, Mead. 
$3.75. 673 

So cain ab nantes eiliieeaakin dll 
2,000 patients living in 600,000 square miles of 
frozen, wind-swept wilderness of the Canadian 

East Arctic. 





RuraL Mepicat Systems. Robert B. 
McClure. Journal of the Christian 
Medical Association of India (Nagput), 
1955 (May), 102-10. 673a 


Christian Literature 
CAREERS IN RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM. Roland 
E. Wolseley. x+116 pp. N.Y.: A® 
sociation Press. $2.50. 1955. 674. 


A discussion of the field of religious journalism} 


from a vocational point of view. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


Tue LirurGy OF THE CHURCH OF SOUTH 
INDIA: an introduction to and com- 
mentary on ‘The Lord’s Supper.’ 





T. S. Gal 
Oxford Ui 
675. 


Be ORDER F 
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T. S. Garrett. xiv+78 pp. ot London: Our ECUMENICAL TASK IN THE LIGHT OF 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 1955. History. W. A. Visser’t Hooft. Ecu- 
675. menical Review (Geneva), 1955 (July), 

AN ORDER FOR THE Lorp’s SuPPER (second, 309-20. 686. 

revised, edition). Church of South fCo-opeRATION AND Unity. S. C. Neill. 
— “_ie PP: Bombay me IRM, 1955 (Oct.), 439-46. 687. 

on: Uxlo niversity Press. ¢Limits TO Co-OPERATION. Norman 
annas. Is. 3d. 1954, 676. Goodall. IRM, 1955 (Oct.), 447-54. 688. 


AN ORDER FOR Hovy Baptism, authorized 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Synod of the Church of South India on 
Tth October 1954 for optional and 
ait oe. use wherever it is desired. 
vii+12 Madras and London: 
Oxford iveceiay Press. 8 annas. Is. 
1955. 677. 


BIBLE READINGS AND COLLECTS FOR SUN- 
DAYS AND OTHER SPECIAL Days, WITH 
PropeR Preraces. Church of South 
India. iv+22pp. Bombay and London: 
Oxford University Press. 14 annas. 
1s. 6d. 1954. 678. 

DaiLy Brsce ReEapinGs: A draft prepared 
by the Synod Liturgy Committee of the 
C.S.I. Church of South India. iv+27 pp. 
Madras and London. Oxford University 
Press. Re. 1. 2s. 1954. 679 


See also 56/ (Church in Japan); 590 (Church in 
ae) 663 (Biblical Idea of ip); 664 
(Indigenization of Worship). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


THE EARLY CHURCH AND THE COMING 
GreAT CuourcH. John Knox. 160 pp. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon. $2.50. 
1955. 680. 

See review, p. 462. 

THE EVANSTON Report. The Second 
Assembly of the World Council of 
a? ig aoe: 
S.C.M. 258 O RY: 

1955. PF ae 


EVANSTON: AN INTERPRETATION. James 
Hastings Pe pe pp. N.Y.: 
Harper. $2. 1954. 
wn intro somber deri ” 

tSamnt Paut ET L’UNITE DE L’EGLISE. 
Francois Refoulé, o.p. Irénikon (Cheve- 
togne, Belgium), 1955 (1), 5-18. 683. 


{THEOLOGIE DE LA GRACE ET OECUMENISME. 
Charles Moeller. Irénikon (Chevetogne, 
Belgium), 1955 (1), 19-56. 684. 


TCHRETIENTES ORIENTALES: Vues Ortho- 
doxes roumaines sur le pe gl . 
Punité chrétienne. Ion Goia, 
Istina (Boulogne-sur-Seine), 1955 Gan. 
Mar.), 31-50. 685. 


TBAPTIST-CONGREGATIONALIST RELATION- 
SHIPS. Ernest A. Payne. Congregational 
aerery (London), 1s 1955 (July), 216-26. 


{THE MEANING ms ouR UNITY IN CHRIST. 
J. G. tzé. Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva), 1955 (July), 321-37. 690. 


{PROTESTANT - ROMAN CATHOLIC’ EN- 
aoe ig AN ECUMENICAL OBLIGATION. 
Kinder. Ecumenical Review 
ieowak 1955 (Wuly), 338-46. 691. 


TVAGEN TILL KYRKORNAS ENHET. A. M. 
Hollis. SMT, 1955 (2), 67-77. 692. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 
THe ArT OF Primitive Peopies. J. T. 
ee and C. A. Burland. 168 pp. 
Illus. N.Y.: Philosophi Library. 
$7.50. 
Discussion of how the art objects came to be 
made, ideas behind them, cross-cultural influ- 
ences and a psychological interpretation of 
primitive art. 
A Srupy a rose IN PRIMITIVE 
SOcIETIES. ge Devereux. x+394 
PP se Sele bees. $6.50. 1955. 


A typologi 
analysis of 
industrial societies. 


Religions of India 
{Mystik EN Historiz. Voorstellingen uit 
enkele van de oudste Upanishads. 
B. Essers. Nederlands Theologisch Ti, “4 
a (Ocegstgeest), 1955 (une), 257-71 


distributional and 
* -paeaemans of birth in o— 


{THE RENAISSANCE OF HINDUISM: A 
survey of Hindu religious history from 


soa Paul D. Devanandan. Theo- 
logy oar on, N.J.), 1955 
(July), se 05. 696. 

Buddhism 


Srupies in ZEN. Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. 
212 pe. N.Y.: Philosophical Library. 
$4.75. 1955. 697. 
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Presentation of Zen Buddhism, tracing its 
history from India and China to Japan, the de- 
velopment of the meaning of Zen and a system- 
atic discussion of its main concepts. 


Islam 


THE =e yee PATH OF Love: an anthology of 
Compiled by Margaret Smith. 
ee London: Luzac. 2ls. 


See review, p. 476. 


IsLaM. G. E. von Grunebaum. (Com- 
parative Studies of Cultures and Civiliza- 
tions, no. 4. The American Anthro- 
os Vol. 57, no. 2, Part 2, Memoir 

pote a xv-+260 PP. Menasha, Wis. : 

American Anthropological Association. 
$3.50. 1955. 6 

Essays on the antene and wth of a 2 oer 

tradition based on a belief in m as a cul: 
continuous process, the cate awareness of the 
fact by Muslims, together with the problems 
involved. 

TTHOMAS VON AQUINO UND DIE MOHAM- 
MEDANERMISSION (Zur Pas der 
“Summa_ contra ite Martin 
Anton Schmidt. MM, iss (Apr.), 
70-9. 700. 

TtAL-GHAZALI’s THEORY oF  IsLamMiIc 
GOVERNMENT. Leonard Binder. MW, 
1955 (July), 229-41. 701. 

TMusLims AND Ta$wir. Translated ~— 
the Journal of Al-Azhar. 
Muhammad ‘Is4. Translated by Herod 

a MW, 1955 uly), 250-68. 

TPILGRIMAGE oa, from Manasik al 

Kenneth Cragg. MW, 1955 

(July), 269-80. ~S 
TDm PoLemik pes ISLAM GEGEN DAS 
Ernst Hammerschmidt. 
ZMR, 1955 (3), 194-214. 704. 


Judaism 


> boar JUDAISM. Marshall Sklare. 
$4.50 Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press. 


P1955. 705. 
originated in the fo United States in the twentieth 
cen . 


{Dr BEepEUTUNG Maimuns FOUR THOMAS 
VON Aquin. Koloman Harasta. Judaica 


(Ziirich), 1955 (June), 65-83. 706. 
TERWAHLUNG ALS GABE UND AUFGABE: 


Eine Analyse de ny Jesus-Prozesses. Josef 
Elias. (Ziirich), ang (Mar.), 
29-49 ; oe 89-108. 707. 


+THE frees my OF ad tle ho. Ronald 
at n NJ. ), 1955 July), 


6-15.” 508. 
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tigate, l"HOMME DE er _ 
Cazelles, A Botte, 
‘ toe R. Bloch, A. Desc 


P. Démann, R. M. Tonneau, J. eine 
A. Luneau, J. Chatillon, K. H 

J. Blanc, J. Leroy, Y. Moubarac, 
Gardet. Cahiers Sioniens (Paris), 1984 
(2-3-4), whole number. Simultaneous 
boo i Paris: 


General 
RUHE UND FROMMIGKEIT. Thomas Ohm, 
— inschaft fiir Forschung des 
ordrhein-Westfalen. Vol. 34) 
121 Kéln und laden: West 
Qrutlact Verna. DM10.70. 1955, 711, 
a p. 460. 
tLire SiTuATIONS AND Ror Coaee 
RELIGIONS. Daniel J. wtog~ Me 
log gs (Princeton, N.J.), 1985 
uly), 216-25. 712. 


XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


THe ComMUNIsT REVOLUTION. Harold H. 
Fisher. (Hoover Institute Studies, 


Series : Studies, no. 2) 
Stanford, Calif.; Stanford University 
Press. $1. 1955. 713. 


An outline for students as an introduction to 
further study of Communism in world politics, 
with a comprehensive English bibliography. 

THE CHURCH FACES THE CHALLENGE. 124 
PP. London: Longmans, Green. 4s. 6d. 

55. 714. 

The Report of the Church of Scotland Com- 
mission on Communism. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE ASIAN REVOLUTION. 
Edited by Rajah B. Manikam. vi+293 
pp. End-paper map. Madras: Chris- 
4 Literature Society. Rs. 3. 1954. 

A review is in novos 

ENCOUNTER REVOLUTION. M. 
Richard Shaull. xiv+145 pp. N.Y.: 
Association Press. $2.50. 1955. 716. 


of the Church’s responsi 
community and the world. 


AN AMERICAN PoLicy IN Asia. W. 
Rostow and —— Sag Pag” Ciect. 
the —_ 


—— Press" p NY: hoe 


to the Christian 


Sciences.) xvii ‘i139 
Wiley. $1. 1955. 
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It of research sponsored 
oS re earn 9 oe ag 2g we om Cte. a 
ame of T logy and a sequel to The ° pp. ondon : CL. 
cts for Communist China. 2s. N.Y.: Association Press. $1.25. 
AND THE BLACK. The National 1955. 726. 


yy anne for a Free Europe, Research 
and Publications Service. 78 bp. N.Y.: 


Vols, vr of World Christian Books. Seo 


review, p. 
National Committee for a Free Europe. THe CHRISTIAN AS CrTIzBN. John C. 
50 cents. 1953. 718, Bennett. 96 pp. London: U.S.C.L. 
A report on State-Church relations behind the 2s. N.Y.: Association Press. $1.25. 
Iron Curtain, on material made available 1955. 727, 


by various scholars who escaped from theis 
native lands. 
REVOLUTION AND REDEMPTION. M. M. 
Thomas and Paul E. Converse. 58 pp. 
N.Y.: Friendship - 60 cents. 
_ 719. 
An analysis of to-day's revolution and wens 


THE CHRISTIAN 
92 pp. London: U.S.C.L. 
Association Press. 


ANSWERED PRAYERS ON 


World Christian Books, vol. 5. 
CHARACTER. Stephen Neill. 
ae 
$1.25. 1955. 728. 
World Christian Books, vol. 6. 


THE MISSION 


which the Gospel of Christ speaks to and Fietp. Basil Miller. 151 pp. Grand 
transform individuals nd society Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing 
SELECTED DOCUMENTS OF THE BANDUNG House. $2. 1955. 729. 


CONFERENCE. 35 pp. N.Y.: Institute 
a. Pacific Relations. 40 cents. 


Over one hundred and thirty stories of mission- 


1955. ary experiences with answered prayer. 
Hope RISES FROM THE LAND. Ralph A. 
se small selection of speeches, and Felton. viii+135 Illus. N.Y.: 
eecialsatements made avalabe by the Bandung = PFOA hi Dress, $250. 1955. 730. 
Tas GREAT RELIGIONS AND INTERNATIONAL on om many any parts of the 


Arrairs. Edward J. 
Jur a oak 


To-day (Princeton, N.J.), opie 
F {lslann ae’ Sate Religions 46 (Alcobolinna New Lire iN Oxp Lanps. Kathleen 
in French Territories) lion); 648 (Alcobolam = New | Lire IN xxii+272 pp. N.Y.: 
Dodd, Mead. $3.75. 1954. 731. 


XIII. Hortatory and Practical 
THE REDISCOVERY OF THE BisLe. William 
Neil. 255 PP, 7 gg Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s.6d. 1954. 722. 
See review, p. 488. 


THe CuristiANs’ Gop. Stephen Neill. 
89 pp. London: U.S.C.L. 2s. 1954. 
N.Y.: Association Press. $1.25. 1955. 


723. 
CHRISTIAN GIvING. V.S. Azariah. 96 


London: U.S.C.L. 2s. 1954. N.Y.: 
Association Press. ” 25. 1955. 724. 
Mark’s WITNESS TO Jesus Curist. E. 

US.C.L. 


—, we pp. Jentes! 


Cry, THE BELOVED COUNTRY: 


A stirring account of the life work of 
U.N. Technical Assistance A Ana an By 


THAT MEN MAY PLOW IN Hors. Ral Ralph A. 


Agricultural 


mag the work and projects of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc. 


Havel s1 088 732. - 


A verse 
drama. Adapted from Alan Paton’s 
novel by Felicia Komai. 79 pp. London: 


Edinbur House Press. 4s. 1954. 
pag, riendship Press. $1.50. 1955. 
First Een in. Ss Martin-in-the-Fields, 


jation Press. $1.25. {KINSMEN OF ST FRANCIS. Joyce Rees- 
1955, NS. Mogg. nM "1955 (Oct. ), 455-7. 734. 
ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZINE TITLES 
EMM Evangelisches Missions-Magazin NCCR National Christian Council Review (India) 
EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift NMT Nordisk ecm fag 7 sh 
EWR =East and West Review NOTM=Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 
FA = Foreign Affairs NZM Neue Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft 
FPR Foreign Policy Reports PA = Pacific Affairs 
ESE ey 
- if - 

Mw = Muslim World i Religionswissenschaft 


When other magasines are referred to, the full title is given, 
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For books reviewed, with their authors, see page 510. Pages 1-136 are in the January 
issue ; pages 137-256 in April ; pages 257-384 in July ; pages 385-512 in October. 


oo a8. 


“Ea and Err: Federations bart 

en’ > yasaian 

vies N., 50-1, 52; Rhodes 8. 
50, 52; Tanganyika, 9; 

pega, 46-7, 141-2. 


reviews : journal of 
James Stevenson-Hamilton, 1898-1899 


(ed. Wallis), 222-5; eating Mau 
Mau (Leakey), 205-11; Islam in E. 
Africa ( i Keune 1-2; Southern 

rican diaries Thos. Leask, 1865-70 


(ed. Wallis), 361-2. 

147-32; pa 52; a pore cr nl MC plans, 3-4 
— orityin p 

Apartheid im lementation, 52-4, 
ucation Act, 53-4, 
3101: 359-43, 490-2; H.C. Terri- 
tories, 56-7; inter-church conference, 
54-5, 193-7; a bureaux, 56; 
51-2; urban welfare, 55-6. oa 
book reviews : Bantu education (Sabra), 


(Davies 


translations, 41; Congo, 
French Territories, 43-4; 
ra 42, 43-4; GOK Const, 41, 42; 
rey 292-301 vii Li 


Dedede 42-3. 


odyssey (Price), 
1 Relagao do reino do Congo e 
das terras circunvizinhas (Lopes and 
-meagee 117-20; Ultramar Portu- 
= Tate (ilhas de Cabo Verde 
rréa), 362-4. 
Arabia, 36, sae 
‘At Home’ AND ee IN THE 
MiIssionary’s Lire, 18 


Audio- and Visuai-aids, 6 16, 25, 32, 34, 
38, 39, 45. 


Australia, 75, 76 


Bantu EpucarTIon, 339-43. 
Belgium, 76. 


= Afi W., 41; Argen’ 
use in: Africa, W., tina, 61; 
British W. Indies, 64; S 


Chile, 
roe 38, 72; ge Assem| 
Germany, ors, india,’ 24, 430-8 ; "inde! 
China, 4, 15; Israel, 72; Japan, 6; 
Korea, 9; Maiaya, 17; Near East, 38: 


Nepal, 414; Pakistan, 27; * partner. 
e, idea in, 404-7; 1odesia, N, 
; Sudan, 38. 

book’ reviews: Bible in world 
ism, (Chirgwin), 116-17; Mark's 
Witness to Jesus Christ be), 
484-6; Rediscovery of the Bi 
(Neil), 488; Revelation of St John 
the Divine (Hanson), 359-61. 


BIBLICAL IDEA OF PARTNERSHIP AND THE 
a OP ese ee. iS aos =, 404-7, 
ibliography, issionary, 
126-36, 246-56, 373-84, 495-505. 
Borneo, 18-19. 
British Council of Churches, 448-9. 
British West I 64-5. 
book review: ial welfare work in 
Jamaica (Marier), 239-40. 
Burma, 31-3, 78. 


Can ISLAM BE tay wl ssaibinal 

Central Asia, 33—4, 408-17 

Ceylon, 28-31, 78. 

CHALLENGE OF STUDENT WORK IN BRAZIL 
_ THE, 323-8. 


Eduaton 10-11; 

170-4; future contact an a 
sa Tn 
e) S S 
bane it in China 


4 Mongol mission 


CHINA TO-DAY: SOME REFLECTIONS AGAINST 
THE BACKGROUND OF YESTERDAY, 
418-29. 

CHRIST, THE Hope oF AsiIA, 93-8 

CurisTIAN CHURCH AND AFRICAN Heri 
TAGE, THE, 292-301. 

Christian Home and Family Life, 4, 17, 24, 
26, 44-5, 65, 

-JEWIsH RELATIONS: SOME 
FRENCH POINTS OF VIEW, 274-91. 
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Christian liter: 


74, 322, 4 
CHRISTIAN LO\ 
CHRISTIAN THE 
Christianity < 

ligions— 

African, 292 
Buddhism 
Confuciar 
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Coriation, iota, 6 12, 25, 29, 30, 32, 
37, 38, 39, 41, 45, 49, 50, 51, 68, 72, 
74, 393, 440 

CHRISTIAN my ‘AND THE Jews, 264-73. 

CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND VEDANTA, 153-60. 

Conigtignity and the non-Christian re- 


Afton 29 292-301 passim; Animism, 32; 
Buddhism, 30, 31-2, 33, 409-11; 
pag a 422, 427-8: 

: Bina 153-60 rT 


passim, 316, 
religions, 43 

book reviews: Christianity and science 
(Raven), 484-6; Christianity, com- 
munism and history (Hordern), 106-7; 
The Christians’ God (Neill), 
The end of time (Pieper), 404-5: 
Islam in East Africa (Harries), 481-2; 
Muhammad’s __ people (Schroeder), 
475-6; Die Religionen in Asien (Ohm), 
367-8; Riithe und Frémmigkeit (Ohm), 
460-2; the Sufi path of love (compiled, 
Smith), 476-9. 

CHURCH AND THE FACULTY, THE, 139-46, 


Ch 
Africa, S., 53, 56, 73; Africa, S.-W., 57; 
Argentina, 61-2; St Au tine of 
Hippo, 7; St Boniface, 77; Borneo, 
18-19 Brazil, 60, 62, 323-8; British 
West pening A 64-5; Burma, 31-3; 
Cameroon, 44 China, 11-12, 170-4: 
Church and African heritage, 392-301 ; 
Church and faculty, 139-46; Church 
in society, 23-4; Congo, 44; "Ethiopia, 
39; Evanston discussion, 85-92 
passim; Fiji, 69-70; Formosa, 12; 
Gabon, 43-4; Gambia, 42; India, 
21-6, 316-17, 443-4; Indo-China, 
14-15; Indonesia, 17-18; Iran, 316- 
22 assim: Iraq, 39; Jay 3-4, 7, 
307-15; Korea, 8-9; adagascar, 
57-9; Mar Thoma, 416; Melanesia, 
69; Mexico, 62-3; Minneapolis Con- 


74; Hacceniblgne 45-6; Near 
gress, 74 40; 408-17 passim ; 
Nigeria, oi No Altea, 39 3 tah, 


ngs, 6 S., San 
Ne do. 61; Social oeuienee’ 93-8 
passim; Sudan, 38-9; Tanganyika, 
48-9; "Togoland, 44; ‘World Presby- 
book one B 
reviews : yzan 
(Ward), 110-12; 


(Azariah), 484-6; 

and political problems (Niebuhr), 
102-4; Congregationalism: a  re- 
statement (Jenkins), 112-13; Con- 
gregationalism—plus (Goodall), 112- 
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Church, book reviews—continued- 
Development of the papacy, 


1547-1603, (Woodhouse), 
Early Fathers from the Philokalia 
(trans. Kadloubovsky and Palmer), 
458-60; History of Christianity 
(Latourette), 344-6; History of the 
Reformation (Lefever), 359-61; 
Thomas Bray (Thompson), 235-6. 
Church Union, 22-3, 30-1, "34, 58-9, 74, 
439-46 passim, 447-54 passim. 
book reviews: The early church and the 
oe great church (Knox), 462-4; 
elements of ecumenism (Gen- 
aches), 121; The historic episcopate 
in the fullness of the Church (ed. 
Carey), 352-4. 
Cums of the eens on Inter- 
national Affairs, 74, 86, 449. 
Communism, e 10, 314, 15, 16, 20-1, 
23, 25, 31, 41 55, 65, 16, 87, 96, 
97, 262, 312, 5418-39 pe passim. 
book reviews: Christianity, communism 
and history (Hordern), 106-7; From 
Lenin to Malenkov (Seton-Watson), 
107-10; Pattern of Communist Re- 
volution (Seton-Watson), 107-10. 
CO-OPERATION AND UNITy, 439-46. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 369-70, 489-92. 
CROSSES AND ANGELS FROM FOURTEENTH- 
CENTURY CHINA, 170-4. 
—. ISLAMICA &T CHRISTIANA, 
Drama— 
book review: The splendid burden 
(Stanley-Wrench), 242-3. 


Editors’ Notes, 123, 244-5, 371-2, 493-4. 
Education— 

Africa, S., 53-4, 56, 99-101, 339-43, 
490-2; ‘Angola, 45; on wel- 
fare, 455-7; Bolivia, 61; Borneo, 18; 

Burma, 3 lon, 29; China, 
10-11; Colombia 6 ; Congo, 44, 45; 
Ecuador, 62; Ethiopia, 39; Formosa, 
13; French Equatorial Africa, 43; 
French West Africa, 43; _ Ho, 


ay enya 48; ° 9; 
8; FR 16-17; 
Near SPast, 36, 36-7; Nepal, 417; 
New Hebrides, 70; ‘Nigeria, 41-2; 
Nyasaland, 50 kinawa, 

S., 68; Pakistan, 26-7, 27-8, 75; 
Philippines, S 67; Rural, 302-6: 
ae. S : Uganda, 47; U.S.A, 
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Education—continued— Great piiala, 5 54, 74, 75, 
book reviews: Religious education in book review: Religious education j,| Lay ganen 
schools itute of Christian Educa- schools = Yastinate of Christian Educa. smenen 6. 4 
(Ban ) + Peg tecngalae A‘rnap GeorGe, 329-30, Laars oF Co-0 
Egypt, 35, 38, 40, 305-6, 455-6. Hongkong, 19 Literacy work, 
Africa, S., 54; finan, 45: S::Aechie, 37; Saieten Meet, 25; Coe rhe Medic I work- 
ntina, '6 via, (61; book- Church, 21-6, 21-6, 316-17; Church and | Afabia, “7 
= Pat » ee , 25; Church union, 22-3: Burma, 
Brazil, ; British est Indies, yzeonell hype aren 45. 456; Gat 
Chile, 60; Colombia, 60° Cones, 44 21-2; 23, 24, 26; Hog | India, 
45; Eth 72; ' Evanston ‘and NCC.’ 2-6; political und | 415-16, 41 
2 | park Formosa, 20-1; soci anal 23-4, 317; Thai 
12-13; Germany, 75;, Gold Coast, 42; Ok réviewss, Christigns and Christian | Missionary So 
Great Britain, 75; India, 7. ta ity in India and Pakistan ), Anglican: B 
26, 430-8; Indo-China, 14-15; 4 1-2; The Doms and oar 18-19, 47, 
75; International teams, 78, relations ), 113-14; Indian CR, $2, 5 
36, 307 1S peak; Tews 30-3 964-73 (Dube). 483-4 SAMs. ot 
assim, 274-91; Kenya, 47-8: Korea, bon Bin Be Teac Mission, THE, 430-8; , SAMS, oy 
; M “9; Malaya, 16-17; [neo sia 17-18, 75. 59, 63. 
cthods in @ new era, 394-403; [ndoreetr held” 4° 46-7, 51,156, 6,| Bible Societi 
Mexico; 62-3; Mott, J. Ry 331-8; — Congregatio 
Muslim lands, 263; | Near : Ni 40, International Missiona Coupel, 15, 40, Finnish : 51 
302-6; 33-4, 406-17; Ni 42, 51, 55, 63-4 76, 78,| French: P, 
42; Non-Europeans Oversea, 57, 76; 37, 16s, 193, 292'| Friends: 8, 
ge tel wraguay, = 03, 3% ».337, 387-8, 404, 405, 439, | German: B 
~ : .: 441, 44 im. , 
movements, 394-403 ; Persia, 37, 39, FP Lanes $4 passim.” or Cua Inter- and 
eae 5 ere, 28; Same, LEADERS, THE, Witwatersrand, Decem- | 17; AG, 
67-8 ; ese Africa, 45; Rho- ber 1954, 193-7. Inc., 31: 
desia, S., 51; Sierra 42; Tan- Iran 35 37, 39, 316-22. CIGM, 4 
ganyika, 49; Thailand, 15; “Tibet, [Tan 35, 37, 30 25, 30; 
3-4; Turkey, 39; Uganda, 46-7; Israel Sar 71-2, 278-9, 287. EUSA, ¢ 
anes % 60; Venezuela, 62; work AT EVANSTON, 198-204. 7 
reviews: triangle jy, 3-7, 62, 307-15. Fellowshi 
pDuguid), 486- ; Christian doctrine of Py Taka Ukon und die 33, 414, 4 
salvation Eatberny, 359-61 ; A history ot (Laures), 413, 416; 
foSints ati TS se ine 
Jews and J ate, ment, 58, 
Mongol a (04. ), ms ot 73, 2 Feat, 3 369.90, 49 “91-2 USCL, 5 
La papauté et amino og des Wandlungen im Judentum ro 
six premiers si , > ordan, 35- , ’ 1 
an ene Lule’ Jordan, x: ae te Y‘ 
ttner —2; re 
des missions (de Franch), KINSMEN or St FRANcIs, 455-7. 58, 189. 
pectendl til 1888 (Steen). Fa nan hy Mohodist 
misjonen 3 “ ist: 
EVANSTON AND THE WORLD MISSION OF oe am Sytoninns, Thane ” 34, 414, 
THE CHURCH, 85-92. APE ne Lal Southert 
tina, 59, 61-2, 63;, Bolivia, 61; emeae: 
Finland, 74, 75. 59, 60, 62, by Peachyterh 
P. T. ForsytTH’s THEOLOGY OF MISSIONS, dox Church, 59; Paraguay, 59; Peru, : Sa 
63; Puerto Rico, 63 Salvador, ROA Ss 
France, 274-91 passim. 61; Uruguay, 39-60; V Sueikh: 
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| Lay evangelism, 43, 44, 46-7, 49, 75-6, Swiss: B, 19, 43,77; Mission Suisse, 45. 


88-9, 187-92. United : "62; Nepal, 415; 
Lebanon, 36, 40, 305. Mesopotamia, 37; UCC, 416. 
LIMITS OF CO-OPERATION Tue, 447-54. Waldensian. 
Literacy work, 25, 27, 49, 417. Missions Theory, ‘and principles of, 175-81, 
31-9 182-4, 185-6, 385-93, pt 405, 40 404-7. i 
ge “ae book reviews: The end of time gg 
,| Malay { 464-5; The living Christ and dy 
| Medi bia, 37; Argentina, 62; Borneo, 19; heathenism — (Warneck), 
| es ~ 2 Gi: Eeypt’ 37, Problémes sociaux et missions > Ge i 
. Burma, 32; or, syPt, 2! maines de Missiologie de Louvain), 
7 aos; Gabon, oi old Coast,” 43; 121-2; Raymond Lulle, docteur des 
: India, 2 ; eine 95 cat missions (de Franch), 467-8; Revolu- 
tite wives ( 7; bea or tion in missions (Lamott), 350-2; Le 
ais Thailand. 15; 15: Tibet 340 rd des aie dans les missions 
Missionary Societe CMJ, 72; CMS _. xian ! 
, 1 
LOSE ae kc yc 
te Hcl Paral, “3 M st. ” = wn 
, OO; National ont Regional Chchsten Councils— 
Baptist: BMS, 77; CB, 45,61; SB,15, Africa, S., 54; Angola, 45; Burma, 22, 
78; lon, 30; | Colombi : 
Bible Societies, 9, 45, 60, 62, 77. ay on, DRCSA, 54,58, 339: 
Congregational : ABCFM, 37, 63. t, 39; Germany, 75; Gold Coast, 
Finnish: 57. 42, 292, By, 298; Great Britain and 
French: P, 43, 51, 56, 57, 58, 70. Ireland, 54 a4 45, 76, 187, 448-9; 
Friends: 8, 48, 58. Hongko India, 21, 22, 23, 25, 
German: Bn, 49; HM, 37, 39, 56. 26, 415, 0, indonesia, Iran, 
Indian: NMS, 2i, 23, 36. ° 322; Jaiaica, 64 73; Ja ce 3,4, 5 
} Inter- and undenominational : ACCA, 6, 1, p08 313; Kenya, 4 Malaya, 
| 17; AG, 414; Agricultural Missions, 16, 17; Mozambique, 45; East, 
Inc., 3 Association Press, 12; 36, 38, 40; Now Zealend, 46s “Nigeria, 
CIGM 414; CIM, 15, 389; CLS, 12; 42, 68; Nyasaland, 50 21, 
25, CMA, ' 145" EGM, ‘37; 27, 73; Philippines, 66, 67, "68: 
EUSA,’ 63; Oh LMS. 57°58, 68 aay pee, sf; sadinavis. yt 
; > P ’ > Sierra 4 73; T i 49; 
439; NAM, 37, 38; yore Thailand, 15; Duined Provinces, 415; 


Fellowship, 414; sae, Bae A., 3, 74, 75, 76, 322, 433. 
33, 414, 415; Si ee 8 U rit La - 


NATIONALISM AS AN INTERNATIONAL ASSET, 
415 48 Sh, 99; BAGM, 43: 45; SCM, 385-93. 
Near and Middle East, 35-40, 161-9, 302-6 
ment, '58, 67; Speer, See UEM, M65; (see also under separate countries). 
ba 51; WCCE, 68; "World ‘Mis- book reviews: En handfull oliver fran 
Prayer 414, 416; WSCF, Israel (Jellinek), 121; Middle East 
ott, 63, 67, 137, 323, 3355 survey (Morrison), 237-9; The one 
is, 414; YMCA, 23, 58 66, 137, remains (Perowne), 114-16. 
187; YWCA, 8, 23-4, 70°30, 38, 41, Nupat. 408-17. 
58, 189. New METHops For A New AGE IN MISSIONS, 
Mennonite: 59. 394-403. 


Methodist: AuM, 69; x= 19,28, New Zealand, 68— 
34, 414, 416; MMS, 48; NZM, 69; North Africa, 35, 34, 38, 39, 72-3, 276-8. 
Southern Asia, 413, 415. 
None 4a ey eee 
usman, > 
Cochrane, 


Presbyter _ a Reformed: 25; 77; Chakko, Sarah, 77; 
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